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ROSTING LESSON 


KARO MAKES THE F 


: >) KARO Syrup helps to give this type frosting a smooth, 
Re: velvety consistency and good keeping qualities. 
CHOCOLATE BUTTER CREAM FROSTING 
Ya cup butter or Ya teaspoon vanilla 
ah margarine Ya cup cocoa 
te Vs cup KARO Syrup, 1 to 2 tablespoons milk 
Sh Red or Blue Label 32 cups (1 pound) sifted 
Va teaspoon salt confectioners’ sugar 
fae Cream butter. Add KARO Syrup, salt and vanilla; blend. An opportunity to teach the basic steps in frosting 


a cake. 

To show your students how the word “‘glamorous”’ 
can be applied to food. 

To point up the ease of preparing no-cook frostings 
and the importance of KARO Syrup (corn syrup) as 
an ingredient to insure smooth, fine-grained frostings. 


Stir in cocoa. Add milk and confectioners’ sugar alter- 
nately, beating until smooth and creamy after each addi- 
tion. Add enough extra milk to make a good spreading 
ape consistency. Makes enough to cover top and sides of two 
8-inch layers of cake. 

For a richer chocolate flavor use 1 cup cocoa and in- 
crease milk to V3 cup. 
Mocha Butter Cream Frosting: Substitute strong, cold 
coffee for milk. 
Caramel Butter Cream Frosting: Omit cocoa and use 
Blue Label KARO. 


Vanilla Butter Cream Frosting: Omit cocoa and use 
Red Label KARO. Increase vanilla to 1 teaspoon. 


Using KARO Syrup makes possible this excellent no-cook 
marshmallow type frosting —a perfect recipe to start 
young cooks. 


NO-COOK MARSHMALLOW FROSTING 


; Va teaspoon salt % cup KARO Syrup, 
i 2 egg whites Red or Bive Label 
Va 1% te ill 
Send for Free Recipe Booklet in time for your 


4 Frosting Lesson. 
Copies of this attractive leaflet are available, 
free, for distribution to your students. 

“rr It contains a fine assortment of dessert recipes 
plus the two frostings that appear in this ad. 


Add salt to egg whites and beat with electric or rotary 
: beater until mixture forms soft peaks. Gradually add 
] sugar, about | tablespoon at a time, beating until smooth 
. and glossy. Continue beating and add KARO Syrup, a 
little at a time, beating thoroughly after each addition, 
‘2 until frosting peaks. Fold in vanilla. Makes enough to 
frost top and sides of two 9-inch layers. 

i Coffee Frosting: Omit vanilla; add 1 tablespoon instant 
1, coffee with KARO. 

Lemon or Orange Frosting: Omit vanilla; fold in 2 tea- 
spoons grated lemon or orange rind. 

Spice Frosting: Omit vanilla; add 42 teaspoon ginger, 
VY teaspoon cinnamon, and a few grains cloves with 
KARO Syrup, Blue Label. 

* Coconut Frosting: Sprinkle 1 cup shredded coconut over 
top and sides of frosted cake, or fold in 1 cup shredded 
coconut with vanilla. 


Send coupon on page 69 to Jane Ashley for 
booklet ‘‘Favorite Desserts With KARO 
Syrup”. Turn to coupon Service Section 
and do it now! 
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Flow to be the 


most-thanked teacher 
in your school 


Do you choose the color of your clothes — 


{_] To suit your color-type 
[] Te copy your gal pal Send for the appealing booklet that helps your 


| Because they're high fashion girls learn their social P’s and @°s 


You can preach good grooming, manners ‘til the cows come 
home —but for quick results, try this “painless” approach! 
Send for “Are You In The Know?”, the free booklet that 


talks to girls in their own lively language: lays down the 


law on what’s good taste in fashions, grooming, dating. And 


they love it! 

Confidence ...in capsules 
For “Are You In The Know?” appeals to a girl’s need for 
poise, popularity. In fact, it's a collection of the most impor- 


tant poise-pointers culled from “Are You In The Know?” 


magazine advertisements — reprinted in handy booklet form 
by special request. 

With its quiz technique plus true-to-teen-life illustrations, 
this booklet intrigues young readers as it helps solve their 
dating dilemmas. Interprets health and personal improve- 


To be the picture of poise, try — 
ment rules in terms of how to rate in the style, beauty. men- 


A blase attitude 
That “casual” slump 


Sittin rett 
Gratitude’s their attitude! 


and-manners department. 


—when your girls get these helpful answers to questions 
they may hesitate to ask. Order your copies of the booklet 
today: enough for everyone in os 
your class. There’s no charge. Z = 


Simply mail the coupon. You'll 

get “In The Know™ (and your A you in the know ? 
students’ grateful thanks!) with 

the compliments of Kotex* sani- < “9 


tary napkins. 


FREE — Booklet —» 


International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Educational Department PHE-25-B, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL. 
Please send me, without charge, 
copies of the booklet “Are You In The Know?” 
When he admires your dress, do you say 


| “Really ? This old sack ?” 
“Are you kidding ?” 


Vame 
School or Club 
Thank 

you Street 


City. Zone_____ State 


*KOTEX—TM REG USF 
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your girls need and enjoy 


it’s interesting and easy 


Toni’s bigger and better Educational Unit for your 
Good Grooming classes covers more phases of 
looking attractive (so important to every girl!) than 
in any previous year. Just see all that’s included: 


SPIN ray PIN 


ale 


spin cunts for Home | 4 new wall charts 
25” x 30” in color 


new booklet, “Beauty 
| on a Budget,” for students 


new teacher's guide 


new movie, 
“Heads Up for Beauty” 


please use the coupon on page 79 to order 
6 
your (O44 educational unit 
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complexion care and use of lipstick 

The 4 all-new wall charts with clear-as-day pictures and cap- 
tions tell how (1) to have a cleaner, clearer complexion (2) to 
apply lipstick (8) to make pincurls and wind curlers (4) to 
give home permanents. 


health and make-up facts 

Completely new student booklet, ‘‘Beauty on a Budget,”’ gives 
information on health and make-up as well as on hair care 
and styling. Each student should have her own copy of this 
booklet, so be sure to order enough to go around. 


how to present new material 

Toni’s new Teacher’s Guide organizes all material for your con- 
venience in teaching. You’ll find the five lessons for a week’s 
course easy to conduct, interesting and helpful to your students. 


new 16 mm. film in sound and color 


Produced in Hollywood in 
sound and color, ‘‘Heads Up 
for Beauty”’ tells an appeal- 
ing and pointed grooming 
story about three sisters and 
their mother. The film fea- 
tures Irene Hervey, Sally 
Frazer, Luana Patton, and 
Mimi Gibson. If you wish 
to show this 23-minute film 
to your classes, please give 
us a choice of 2 dates. 


Scene from movie, 
“Heads Up for Beauty’”’ 
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ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
Notional Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
ADMIRAL « BENDIX + CROSLEY «+ FRIGIDAIRE 


HOTPOINT « KELVINATOR + MAGIC CHEF « MONARCH «+ NORGE 
STIGLITZ INFRA-AIRE TAPPAN «+ WESTINGHOUSE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC « 
PHILCO «© RCA ESTATE 
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(YOU NEED THESE TWO THINGS 
TO TEACH MODERN COOKING) 


Modern Electric Ranges—One ol 

the principal kitchen features of a 

modern home is the Electric Range 

Millions of new homes are being 

built—and over a million Electric 

Ranges will be installed this year 
Homemakers have learned that the Electric Range 
provides fast, clean cooking as well as ease of 
operation—and a cool kitchen, too 
These facts point out a cooking trend—and a 
need for Electric Range cooking instruction, Such 
instruction cannot be given without modern, 
automatic Electric Ranges in your laboratory If 
you don’t have them, your school authorities can 
get information about such installation from your 
local electric light and power company or electric 
appliance dealer 


The Electric Range Teaching Kit 

—To help you meet the need for 

Electric Range cooking instruction, 

we now offer you visual aid in the 
form of the Electric Range Teaching Kit. This is 
a very practical combination of 10 full-color wall 
charts, each 19" x 24" in size and beautifully 
illustrated—and a Teaching Guide keyed to the 
charts. This material covers roasting, broiling, 
baking, top-of-range cooking, and use of the deep- 
well cooker. It has been accepted and used by 
some of the country’s leading home economists 
and is available to you FREE! To receive your 
Kit, simply use the coupon 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
(Or use the one in the Coupon Service Section of 
this magazine) 

ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association 

155 East 44th Street, Dept.@HE-2-55 

New York 17, N. Y 


Please send me FREE Electric Range Teaching Kit 


My name 
School name 
Street and No 


City, Zone and State 
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THESE 


Ws 


SPECIAL PRICES 


are for vou and your 
students only? 


9 
copies *2.79 


10 or more 


copies 52.50 


REGULAR 
BOOKSTORE 
PRICE 

$3.95 


T.. Editors of Better 


Homes & Gardens are happy to 
afford you and your students 
an opportunity to work with 
“America’s favorite cook book” 
. through special, reduced 
prices. 

To date, over 100,000 Home 
Ec teachers and home economists 
have ordered this new edition. 
Many of you have written in, 
telling us how useful you have 


6 


found Better Homes & Gardens 
NEW Cook Book. 

Because .... 

The serious student finds in 


its pages new ideas, new stimu- 
lation. Its scientific approach 
and triple-tested recipes provide 


a sure basis on which to build 
one’s individual cooking skill. 
To take advantage of these 
favorable prices for yourself and 
your students, simply use the 
Coupon Service of this magazine. 


NEW Cook Book 
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THE STORY OF FIBERS 
AND FABRICS explains the 
basic differences of how yarns are 
made and how these yarns are 
used in fabrics. A discussion on 
blended fabrics and on care is 
included. 


THE LIGHT TOUCH gives 
tips on ironing acetate fabrics, 
how to dampen, how to press 
gathers, seams and darts. In- 
cludes 6 easy ironing rules. 


rabrics 


‘il 


These booklets are available to help you 
teach your textile and clothing classes 


HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR 
FABRICS WISELY discusses 
various fabric characteristics and 
how fabrics should be handled in 
sewing— gathers, pleats, tucks, 
etc. How to choose the best fab- 
ric to suit a pattern. 


THE STORY OF COLOR IN 
FABRICS describes the newest 
development —sea/led-in color 
that resists fading from washing, 
sunlight, perspiration, gas fumes 
and other normal color hazards. 


Important 


IMPORTANT THINGS TO 


4a ihe KNOW ABOUT ACETATE 
know 

shout rRICOT tells exactly how knit 
acetate fabrics are made. Professional 
tricot methods for sewing, cutting, 


- pressing and finishing acetate 
tricot are explained. 


These five booklets deal with fibers, fabrics, colors, ironing, and choosing the right 
fabric to suit a pattern. They are clearly illustrated and to the point. We’ll send as many 


as you need to supply your classes. Just clip the coupon in the coupon section, 


e& CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 16 
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Her future 


is in your 


hands 


The most important thing to the vast 
majority of girls in your class 1s their 
eventual careers as wives and mothers 
Most authorities agree that ignorance 
puts an enormous hazard in the path 
of a happy marriage. That 1s why the 
lessons your students learn trom you 
today may well affect their entire lives 

An important part of any discussion 
on the functions of the body is the 
subject of menstruation. That one 
function is probably more misunder- 
stood than any other. To help you 
clarify it in an objective, scientific 
manner, there’s a special teacher's 
manual:'‘How Times Have Changed.” 
(Contains charts, medical papers, bibli- 
ographies.) Also for students, an 
informative booklet: “It's Natural— 
It's Normal.” 

Young girls are almost invariably 
self-conscious about menstruation 
They especially want to know about 
internal sanitary protection because 
they've heard about its many advan- 
tages. The material offered in the 


coupon answers their questions. 


org 
Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


45 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED P-25-/ 
G1 | 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


arerial checked Tampax 


Please se the tree mate 
“How Times Have Changed 


‘ 

1e t 

teachers 

4 Sample box of Tampax containing Regular 
: or absorbencies Booklet for stu 
e dent It's Natural—It's Normal” with orde: 
+ card tor additional free supply 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
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School Address 
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VERY year more and more die- 

titians add to their professional 
skill and have summer fun by taking 
positions in Girl Scout camps. 

A camp food supervisor must be 
at least 21, have had a minimum of 
two years’ training in institutional 
management, and one year’s experi- 
ence as a school or camp food super- 
visor. Dietitians interested in a po- 
sition near home should contact their 
local Girl Scout council. Those wish- 
ing to be referred elsewhere for po- 
sitions should write to: Miss Fan- 
chon Hamilton, Personnel Dept., Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Personal Notes 


SALLIE FLETCHER HILL, home 
department editor of the Progressive 
Farmer Co., has been elected a vice 
president of the company. 


HELEN F. JENSEN has been ap- 
pointed director of the Consumer 
Service Department of Western Beet 
Sugar Producers, Inc. Miss Jensen 
served as a dietitian for the U.S. 
Army during the last war, and since 
then has been a home economist in 
business. 


SUE DAYE has joined the Na- 
tional Cranberry Association as di- 
rector of Ocean Spray’s new food 
service department. Miss Daye or- 
ganized the home economics depart- 
ment of Endicott Junior College, 
Mass., and for the past 10 years has 
conducted a series of cooking schools. 


Dates to Remember 


FEBRUARY 1|2—Lincoln's Birthday 
14—Valentine's Day 
20-27—Brotherhood Week 
22—George Washington's Birthday 
23—Ash Wednesday 

MARCH 5-13—National 4-H Club Week 
6-12—Girl Scout Week 
17—St. Patrick's Day 

APRIL |0—Easter 

MAY |—Child Health Day 
|-7—-National Baby Week 

JUNE 28-JULY I—AHEA 46th Annual 
Meeting, Minneapolis 


olertrieal living 


Consider just these few of the 
many appliances that have come 
into general use in only the past 
several years. They have brought 
about new basic requirements 
for modern electrical living. You 
will want the 


revieod 
teaching materials 


which have been prepared 
to keep pace with 
these important changes. 


They include 
4 Classroom Projects 
plus Take-Home Study 
Material for Students 


and take up important basic elec- 
trical problems related to home 
planning, home management, in- 
terior decoration and the daily 
use of electricity in the home. 


Teacher’s book provides solu- 
tions and explanations; students’ 
material is illustrated, holds in- 
terest. 


All material is free. 


Don’t use antiquated material. 
Send today for your FREE Les- 
son Plan Book and sample of 
student take-home study mate- 
rial. Use the coupon on page 75 
or write to: 


NATIONAL Aocauare Wreinc BUREAU 


155 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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easy-to-follow Red Sta BATTER-WAY RECIPES! 


IT’S NEW... 
the BATTER-WAY 

of yeast-baking, 
developed by RED STAR 
in their own kitchens, 
prepared in a 

whole series of 

simple, speedy recipes and 
featured on new 

RED STAR MEAL PLANNER 
PLACE MATS! 


A NEW IDEA... yeast-raised dough prepared the BATTER-WAY! Here’s a modern method of 
yeast-baking, developed by RED STAR to eliminate kneading and cut down on rising time (you actually 
save an hour). The BATTER-WAY SECRET? Vigorous stirring and beating (even the electric mixer can 
lend a hand). And the results? “Perfect” even for the beginner! 


of BATTER-WAY recipes are featured on new 


ER-WAY 
RED STAR MEAL PLANNER PLACE MATS. 


These brightly-colored mats have step-by-step 
recipe directions plus gay illustrations of 
hostess hints, table-setting ideas, serving tips 
and menus. The RED STAR BATTER-WAY 

is easy to teach, easy to learn, while the new 


MEAL PLANNERS add fun to the facts in 


every lesson. 


Be sure to order MEAL PLANNER #6 now. It features 
Batter-Way Frosty Fruit Buns for Luncheon or Tea. Request 
one for each student in your class by filling in the convenient 
order form in the coupon section of this magazine. 


DRY YEAST No cost... no obligation. 


i 4 oz. economy size vacuum packed can 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


AND A SMART IDEA ...now a whole series . 
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1955 problem 
was solved in 


Let your classes 
in on this secret 


lo cook to please a man — follow 
he century-old rule of famous chefs 
use plenty of Lea & Perrins. 
Men love the unique zest and tang 
of ORIGINAL Worcestershire in 
meat, fish, cheese dishes. Praise the 
cook that adds it to soups, sauces, 
gravies. Welcome the thoughtful- 
ness that provides an extra bottle 
for table use. Important points for 
your brand-new cooks to know! 


The big secret’s in 
this little book! 


“DISHES MEN LIKE” 
get your FREE copy today 


50 PAGES OF RECIPES 
4 FOR MEN _ all quick, 

easy, economical. 

« HOWTO CARVE MEAT, 
FISH, FOWL... a boon 
to the carver! 

« HOW TO CHOOSE 

‘GO-TOGETHERS’... 

\ 70 combinations for 

menu-planners. 


Fill out the coupon in 
back of book.... 


LEA & PERRINS, Inc. 
241 West Street, 
New York 13, N.Y. 
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Ever wonder, “How do other 


teachers use teaching aids?” 

If you have, you'll like our new 
series starting in this issue. Titled 
“Teaching Aids in Action,” the first 
article appears on page 24. 

Why not tell us how you use 
teaching aids? 


Maurine Vander Griend, who 
wrote ‘“‘We Taught Homemaking on 
TV” (page 22), is working with 
schools on another television series 
in which management in all areas 
of homemaking will be emphasized. 


Aware of the need to acquaint col- 
lege students with career opportuni- 
ties in home economics, the Home 
Economics Alumnae Association of 
Queens College, New York City, 
staged its first “Career Day” last 
month. Alumna Jacqueline de Gou- 
mois, Practical’s food editor, was 
invited to act as master of cere- 
monies. “‘With the help of a talented 
and lively group of professional 
home economists, “Jackie” put on 
a good show. See her article on page 
38 of this issue. 


Look for the announcement of the 
winners of the Jane Wilson Recipe 
Contest in our March issue. Editor 
Florence Stassen was a member of 
the judging panel. She reports that 
the contest was open to home eco- 
nomics teachers, students and was 


Maurine Vander Griend reports TV work. 


Practical's "Jackie" is MC. 


very successful. The recipes were 
excellent and only careful judging 
on the basis of originality, appear- 
ance, taste, and practicality could 
determine the winners, 


In the June issue we published a 
letter from Dolores Moore Carter 
who is teaching home economics at 
the University of Kabul, Afghanis- 
tan. Now the New Yorker comments 
on her work there in their ‘Letter 
from Afghanistan” (December 11th 
issue). 

The writer, Christopher Rand, 
points out that there are only a 
handful of non-diplomatic Americans 
in Kabul. He ventures the guess 
that Mrs. Moore is the only Ameri- 
can who has seen a good many Af- 
ghan ladies without veils. 

“She is plucky,” says Mr. Rand, 
“which is just as well for she is an 
advanced outrider of feminism and 
her Afghan lady friends would be in 
no position to help her ff she ran 
afoul of their nation’s conservatism.” 

Mrs. Moore has advanced bit by 
bit through a veritable jungle of 
prejudice and prohibition. She is 
now teaching sewing, cooking, and 
bazaar shopping (a activity 
for Afghan ladies). So far, Mrs. 
Moore reports, she hasn’t attempt- 
ed anything so menial as laundering 
techniques. She was, however, in- 
vited to the palace to give the king’s 
sisters-in-law a course in planning 
cold buffets for royal entertaining. 
Personally popular, the acceptance 
of her teaching is widening. We’re 
happy that her work has come to 
the attention of an audience the 
size of the New Yorker’s and send 
her our greetings. 
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! Introducing 
/ 


New Professional -Type 
Polisher-Scrubber 
for Home Use 


Exclusive design of the neu 
Johnson’s Wax Polisher-Scrubber 
more efficient, easier to handle 


Lightweight Construction. Stronger yet lighter a 
materials, such as molded cover and aluminum a 
base, make machine exceptionally easy to . 
carry from room to room. It weighs only a few ; 
ounces over 11 Ibs. . 
Exclusive Automatic Shut-off Switch. Special! 
toggle switch automatically shuts off machine Y 
when handle is raised near vertical. This safety 

switch prevents the machine from operating 

until the handle is in the proper position. Swit! 

ing and loss of control are entirely eliminated 

Mar-proof Molded Housing. The molded i 
butyrate cover has color all the way through ie 
Can't chip—won’'t dent—never gets dull and is 


impervious to strong cleaners. 


Big Professional-type Brushes. Like 

machines used in commercial floor maintenance, 
this Polisher-Scrubber uses one large brush for 
polishing (and another for scrubbing), becaus« 
a single brush provides better balance, does not 
wear unevenly, hugs the floor, concentrates more 
work weight over the brush, and permits greater 
floor coverage in less time. Specially designed 
to polish and scrub right up to baseboard. 


Special Discount for Home Economists! 

Write for information sheet and educators’ price 
This machine retails at $69.50. Some of you have . 
seen the Polisher-Scrubber in test markets. It ts ‘ 
now being distributed nationally in appliance stores . 
department stores and hardware-appliance stores i 
Consumer Education Director i 


'JOHNSON’S WAX 
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Tested and 
Approved 


by high school home economics 
and family life educators, 


SHORTHAND 
FASHION 
SKETCHING 


by PATRICIA L. ROWE, a 


fashion art instructor. 


Specially designed transparent 
pages, large by I1-inch for- 
mat, flexible plastic backbone. 
Ideal for fashion-minded young 
people whether or not they have 
special aptitude in drawing. Mrs. 
Rowe has been using this method 
with outstanding success at 
Stephens College. Also used by 
fashion reporters for the famous 
newspaper, Women's Wear 
Daily, and by store buyers and 
their assistants over the country. 


Special Offer to Home Econom- 
ics instructors: 


With every paid-in-advance or- 
der for Shorthand Fashion 
Sketching (only $3.95 less 20°/, 
educational discount, net $3.16) 
we'll send you a FREE copy of 
Sally, the Salesgirl, a comic- 
book-format volume of knowl- 
edge telling how to be a success- 
ful sales person in a department 
store. If you send payment with 
order we pay postage. Short- 
hand Fashion Sketching is sold 
on money-back guarantee. Re- 
turn book for full refund or credit 
if it does not meet your expecta- 
tions. In any event, keep Sally, 
the Salesgirl; it's yours with- 
out additional cost or obligation. 


Business Book Division 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
7 E. 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


New Books 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching 
By Edgar Dale 


| The Dryden Press, New York 


Price $6.25 Pp.520 1954 (Revised) 


Complete coverage of the use of 
audio-visual materials in teaching is 
presented in this well-illustrated vol- 
ume. The text is based on the prin- 
ciple that all teaching can be im- 
proved by the use of these materi- 
als which do not depend primarily 
upon reading to convey meaning. 

The introductory chapter discusses 
the basic principles of communica- 
tion and includes numerous sugges- 
tions for improving teaching tech- 
niques in this area. The author cau- 
tions teachers to view audio-visual 
materials in their relation to teach- 
ing as a whole and to the complete 
learning process. He believes that 
until teachers understand this rela- 
tionship, they cannot be expected to 
make worthwhile use of this new 
teaching technique. 

We highly recommend this book 
as an aid to teachers in every field. 
Techniques for the effective use of 
audio-visual materials can of 
great help in giving students full 
benefit of learning experiences. 


Know Your Children in School 


Edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchel/ 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $3 Pp. 188 1954 


Written to help teachers gain a 


fuller insight into the needs of chil- | 
dren, this book contains a series of | 
well-written sketches describing | 


classroom situations from kindergar- 
ten to the sixth grade. The manner 
of presentation, plus the use of effec- 
tive drawings, makes the book of 
interest to classes in child develop- 
ment as well as to students prepar- 
ing to teach in the elementary 
grades. The material is based on rec- 


| ords made in the Bank Street Work- 


shop on the public schools of New 
York City. 


Healthier Living 


By Justus J. Shifferes 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Price $6.75 Pp. 908 1955 


In this comprehensive textbook, 
the author has succeeded admirably 
in his stated purpose of providing 


(Concluded on page 15) 


WHY NOT “GLAMOUR” 
IN THE LABORATORY? 
The Pinafore Apron 
$1.75 


ONE THOUSAND DOZEN ALL 
READY FOR SHIPPING! 


Your order will be sent within 


TWENTY FOUR HOURS! 


PINAFORE—back 
YOUR CHOICE OF 


PINAFORE—front 


PASTEL BLUE ..... .. $1.85 
PASTEUR LAVENDER $1.85 


WHITE: RED CHECK TRIM ... $1.75 
WHITE: BLUE CHECK TRIM .. $1.75 
WHITE: GREEN CHECK TRIM $1.75 


And NOW we bring "SWING" into 
the kitchen! See the graceful flare over 
the shoulders? How neatly the snug 
belt fits! How attractive the long full 
protective skirt! and a touch of color 
accent in the trim, too. Just what a gay 
kitchen needs—to go modern. 


The PINAFORE is made of firm, 
white muslin, thread count 80-80. It has 
an attractive color accent on the bias 
flares. The trim comes in a variety of 
colors listed above. The color trim is 
guaranteed fast and permanent. All 
raw edges are finished. 

The PINAFORE is open under the 
arm. This makes it easier to get on and 
off, easier on that hair-do, and easier 
on that laundering job because it irons 
flat. 

It has no hooks, eyes, snaps, or but- 
tonholes. You see the back ties in 
front, then the front ties in the back, 
and that's all there is to it! No sag- 
ging or pinning. You will enjoy its 
comfort, fit, and protection. 

The PINAFORE has one large pocket, 


and a new longer skirt. 


Send for Our Order Blank, 
or Order Direct 


GILLUM BOOK 
COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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How to make homemaking 


courses “come alive” on a small School Budget 
with the WESTINGHOUSE SCHOOL PLAN 


~ Here’s how it works 


Schools buy new Westinghouse Appliances 
at approximately one-half retail cost...a 
single appliance or as many as they need. 


Comparable new model Ranges, Refrigera- 
tors, Laundromats and Clothes Dryers are 
installed each year after the initial purchase 
... without further cost to the school. 


Your Westinghouse dealer or distributor 
assumes the responsibility for servicing and 
replacement of appliances. 


Authoritative Teaching Aids for classroom 
use are supplied without charge... personal 
counsel on care and use of the appliances, 
too, if teachers wish it. 


With up-to-the-minute appliances in your classroom, 
teaching is so much easier... and more effective, too. 
Students get downright enthusiastic about proper food 
preservation, cooking, laundering and home manage- 
ment when training is keyed to today’s methods, rather 


than vesterday’s. 


These brand-new Westinghouse Appliances will really 


step up interest in your Home Economics program: 


Speed-Electric Ranges Automatic Dishwashers 
Food File Refrigerators Food Waste Disposers 
Upright Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 
Laundromat® Automatic Food Mixer 

Washers Roaster-Oven 
Electric Clothes Dryers Cook-n-Fryer 
Electric Water Heaters Rotisserie 


Free folder gives complete details—-Order copies for yourself 
and others concerned with purchasing of teaching equip- 


ment. Write to: 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Consumer Service Department PH-255 
Mansfield, Ohio 


you CAN BE SURE..IF rs Westinghouse 
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9 million schoolgirls have read “Very Personally Yours”— 


your new students should read it, too! 


This booklet for girls 12 and over is a part 
of a complete program for menstrual education 


available to you without charge 


scientific facts, have won acclaim from educators, 
nurses, parents and church groups alike. And most 
important —it gives a sound, wholesome understand- 


ing of menstruation. 

This booklet may be ordered in quantity from the 
International Cellucotton Products Co., the distribu- 
tors of Kotex*. It can be used successfully by itself; 
however, you will find it of even greater value when 
used as a part of this integrated program. 


Written for junior and senior high school girls, 
“Very Personally Yours” has helped 9 million girls 
acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing 
into womanhood. Its good taste and clarity, its 
simple, straightforward presentation of accurate 


Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart ""You’re A Young Lady Now” 


This booklet is written 
in the same manner as 
‘““Very Personally 
Yours’, but in terms 
more understandable 
to girls in the 9 to 12 
age group. “‘You’re A 
Young Lady Now” 
deals only with sub- 
jects of interest to this 
younger group. 


Hundreds of teachers co 
operated in organizing this 
helpful teaching guide. It 
is flexible and can be 
adapted to any teaching 
situation. Large color 
chart on menstrual physi- 
ology is designed for sup- 
plementary classroom 
lectures. Either one or both 
available — free! 


Made by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, this 10-minute movie tells 
the story of menstruation in a 
clear, direct manner, yet with 
beauty, dignity and charm. 
\bove all, itisamovie made with 


{ 
a 


(j= a deep understanding of the 
se © / minds and moods and sensitiv- 


ities of adolescent girls. Available 
tree (except for return postage 
on short term loan. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you without charge 


Just fill out this order form — today! 


PLEASE PRINT 


International Cellucotton Products Co, 
Educational Dept. PHE-25 

919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me free (except for return Name 
postage) your 16 mm. sound film, ‘The 
Story of Menstruation.” 


Also send the following: 


copies of “Very Personally Yours Organization 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” 
Street 
Physiology Chart 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks Teaching Guide Zone State 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 
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New Books 


(Continued from page 12) 


a text in health education that meets 
the real needs and genuine interests 
of college students. Turning from 
the old-fashioned concept of “hy- 
giene,” health education now recog- 
nizes that mental health and social 
adjustment are as important as phy- 
sical health in the development of 
the individual. 

The section of education for fam- 
ily living includes chapters on hu- 
man reproduction; social aspects of 
sexual adjustment; and love, marri- 
age, and mate selection. The section 
on personal health gives good cov- 
erage to problems and failures in 
nutrition, safety education, and 
grooming, as well as many other 
topics. Sections on mental health 
and community health are also pre- 
sented. Well-chosen illustrations add 
interest and clarity. 

Although written as a college text 
in health education, this authorita- 
tive book should be a valuable source 
of reference to the home economist 
and to any teacher wanting to guide 
teen-age students toward healthier 
living. 


Making the Most of Your Food Freezer 


By Marie Armstrong Essipoff 
Rinehart and Co., New York 
Price $3.95 Pp. 350 1954 (Revised) 


The revised edition of Mrs. Essi- 
poff’s popular book on home freezing 
includes new ideas, new techniques, 
and new recipes. Of special interest 
is a chapter analyzing the merit of 
the various food plans being offered 
today, and one on utilizing the freez- 
ing compartment of the home refrig- 
erator for storage of frozen foods. 

Written in a lively conversational 
style, the book contains complete in- 
formation on choosing food for the 
freezer, preparation, packaging, and 
freezer storage. Many interesting 
recipes are included. 


Family Meal Management 


By Mary K. McCue and 

Elizabeth Mellor 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 
Price $3.50 Pp. 103 1954 


This manual presents detailed in- 
formation on table appointments and 
table service, including procedures 
for serving formal and semiformal 
teas and buffets. A section on meal 
planning contains suggestions for 
making the best use of time, energy, 
and money. Also included is a guide 
to planning nutritious meals. A sup- 
plement provides detachable work 
sheets for market orders, work 
schedules, food costs, and evaluation 
of meals by students. 


PURPOSE 


includes: 


Planning colors and design 

How to make a braided rug 
How to crochet a rug 

How to make a hooked rug 

How to knit a rug 

A string rug you can make 
Suggestions for dyeing rug fabrics 
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Hooked rugs! 
Braided rugs! 
String rugs! 
Here's the 
whole story 


expert: 


crait. 


opy 
our ¢ 
for RIT Products Corporation 
1437 W. Morris St., Indianapolis 6, Ind 
Please send me a FREE COPY of 
“Handmade Rugs to Make at Home.” 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
Teacher of 


School 
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detest 
substitutes” 


Never take chances with your 
loved one. Insist on the swab with 
the /ongest record of safety—fa- 
mous, trustworthy ‘Q-Tips’. 


Sterilized right in the package 
by the best hospital method. 


Gentle care. Soft, pure cotton 
swabs at both ends; can’t come 
loose or leave lint. 


Doctors know best. They use and 
recommend ‘Q-Tips’ more than 
any other brand of swab! 


Try this 
Hollywood 
beauty tip 


Don’t envy the film 
stars—do what they 


do: apply your make-up glamorously, with 
‘Q-Tips’. These swabs do neater jobs so 
many ways! Use them to apply cuticle oil, 
bleaches, deodorants . , to remove nail 


polish, smudges, smears. 


\ The original cotton swab -- 
in the famous blue box. 


Q-TIPS INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y, 


i 
Audio-Visual | 


RECENT FILMS AND STRIPS 
Creating a Home—94 frames, color 
filmstrip, comes with 20-minute 


synchronized long-play recording 
(3343 rp.m.) and a written script 
so you can use the strip with or 
without the record. (Dallas Jones 
Productions, Inc., Dept. T, 1725 
North Wells Street, Chicago 14). 
Made by the decorator members of 
the Home Fashions League of II- 
linois. For rent or sale from the 
League, c/o Dallas Jones. 

Step by step, you see how these 
decorators create attractive rooms. 
The strip suggests methods of plan- 
ning room schemes, selecting the 
basic color, using dominant pattern, 
placement of textured fabrics, fur- 
niture arrangements. One of the 
best sequences shows how to plot a 
floor plan using paper cut-outs of 
furniture and penciled “traffic” 
lanes. The rooms shown in the 
strip are really lovely, but your 
girls shouldn’t simply sigh and say 
these effects are “out of the ques- 
tion,” “cost too much,” “possible 
if one can afford it.” Of course they 
can’t expect to go and do exactly 
likewise immediately; but they can 
expect to learn a great deal from 
this strip which can be applied in- 
expensively to their own homes. 
Another thought: this strip can be 
used to stimulate interest in in- 
terior decoration as a career. 


Clothes and You: Line and Pro- 
portion—10 minutes, color or black 
and white. (Coronet Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago). <A 
pleasant film which can give your 
girls good ideas on application of 
basic principles of line and propor- 
tion to clothing selection. Opens 
with a typical high school fashion 
show, girls modeling dresses they 
made, with an eye to emphasizing 
their good points. Major part of 
film is devoted to class ‘‘style clinic.” 
Here the girls analyze each other’s 
body lines and physical characteris- 
tics, deciding what each should and 
should not wear. Pointers on the 
five basic body types, on methods 
of de-emphasizing figure faults, on 
choice of accessories, on selection of 

(Concluded on page 18) 


Can Opener \ 


The twolittle gearson SWING- 
A-WAY Can Openers guaran- 
tee perfect performance —every 
time. Easier, smoother, posi- 
tive cutting and extra long life. 
You can demonstrate SWING- 
A-WAY with confidence. 


TWO LITTLE GEARS 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Standard Models 


Retail 
No. 507 Cadmium 
finish $2.49 


No. 507R-W-Y Red, white or 
yellow enamel: 
Cadmium trim 2.98 


Magnetic Models 
No. 607 


Cadmium 
finish 


No. 607R-W-Y Red, white or 
yellow enamel; 


Cadmium trim 3.98 
5 YEAR GUARANTEE 
—Ssee coupon 


In Can Openers... It's 


$3.49 


SWING-A-WAY MFG. CO., St. Louis 16, Mo. 


In Canada: Fox Agencies, Ltd., Post Credit, Ontario, 
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TO 
TEACHERS 


Breakfast Teaching Unit: 


A Basic Breakfast Pattern is as important in 


spring and summer as in winter. It is nutrition- 


ally sound, allows for wide menu variation, and 
is outstanding in economy. ‘“‘A Basic Breakfast 
Pattern’? recommended by medical and nutri- 


tion authorities, is shown in full colors on the 
CLASSROOM WALL CHART size 22 x 16”. 


The breakfast teaching unit also includes: 


A 24-PAGE TEACHER'S SOURCE 
BOOK “A Basic Breakfast 
Pattern,”’ covering 17 in- 


formative subjects with 


illustrations, charts, and 
photographs, edited by 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Bio- 


chemistry, The Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


Cereal Teaching Unit: 


‘Two good spring recipes for the students to pre- 


pare at school or at home are photographically 


illustrated and described step by step on a color- 
ful CLASSROOM WALL CHART, size 16" x 22", 


The cereal teaching unit also includes: 


A 24-PAGE TEACHER'S SOURCE 
BOOK ‘50 Tested Cereal 
Recipes” reporting the re- 


search studies and conclu- 


sions on the ingredient use 
of cereals, and illustrating 
the twenty generic kinds of 


cereals with descriptions. 
Edited by Laura Deep- 
house, Director of Home 


Economics Dept., School 
City of South Bend, Ind. 


A CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. 
R et e U S E co U PO N f A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 
IN COUPON SECTION § 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Audio-Visual 


(Continued from page 16) 


skirt length. I particularly like this 
film because the girls are real high 
school girls—not glamour models. 
Undoubtedly your girls will find here 
their own clothing problems or those 
of their classmates and see the ef- 
fects of suggested solutions on teen- 
agers very much like themselves. 


Helping in the Care of Younger 
Children—10 minutes, color or black 


and white. (Also Coronet). An older 


" 


Crachel for hin and fiahiont 


sister helps care for younger brother 
and sister. Film is designed to de- 
velop understanding of physical and 
psychological needs; emphasizing 
needs for love, security, predictable 
routine, and patience. Several sit- 
uations are shown, all smoothly and 
lovingly handled. The film does por- 
tray needs and methods well enough, 
but makes the care of young children 
seem very simple and easy. Nat- 
urally, many of your girls know al- 


So glamourous in any of the 15 glitter-colors of 


NEW METALLIC “KNIT-CRO-SHEEN” 


What smart accessories you can have 
when you crochet! It’s fun to do and 
lots easier than you think. And you'll 
get so many compliments on the 
things you make, like these gay match- 
mates for summer, bead-trimmed and 
a-sparkle with gold or silver. What's 


DIRECTIONS for this Cloche and Mail Bag are included 
in the new Coats & Clark crochet book, ‘‘Hats and 
Bags,’’ No. 310.* It’s a collection of smart new 
accessories for Spring and Summer. Only 10¢. At your 
tavorite art needlework counter, or send 10¢ to 

The Educational Bureau, Dept. PHE-255, 

Coats & Clark Inc., 430 Park Ave., New York 22. 


ntal United States 


SEE COUPON PAGE 69 


more, that sunshine sparkle will /ast, be- 
cause this pair is made of J. & P. Coats’ 
Metallic ‘‘Knit-Cro-Sheen.”’ It’s the 
new lustrous mercerized cotton with a 
shining metallic strand that’s both 
hand-washable and tarnish-proof. At 
your favorite art needlework counter. 


COATS & CLARK'S @® THREADS 
CROWN ZIPPERS 


The three famous names in sewing 


ready that this is not always 
pleasant and_ frictionless. You'll 
agree with the film that understand- 
ing and love makes care of children 
easier—but not as easy as in this 
film. However, if you explain before 
showing that this film presents ideal 
situations, you can use the movie 
profitably to open a discussion on 
problems which arise while caring 
for young children. 

And, for hobbies, crafts, and lots 
of fun, we’ve recently looked at: 


Craftsmanship in Clay—a_ series 
of six films, color or black and white, 
each 10 minutes, available from 
either Audio-Visual Center,  In- 
diana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana, or Educational Film Library 
Association, 345 West 46th St., 
New York 17. The best kind of how- 
to-do-it material—both clearly ex- 
planatory and highly stimulating. 
In excellent color with many close- 
ups, each step in various ceramic 
processes is meticulously demon- 
strated and explained. Technical 
terms are defined as need arises. 
The series has a great deal of incen- 
tive value; in fact, after seeing sev- 
eral, I’ve decided to take a course 
in ceramics. Your classes will be 
impressed by the fact that although 
this craft is not an easy one, it is 
not too difficult for them to tackle 
and what wonderful things they can 
make! Titles in the series: Simple 
Slab Methods, Glaze Application, 
Stacking and Firing, Throwing, 
Decoration, and Simple Molds. 

Also from Indiana University (or 
EFLA) the Let’s Square Dance 
series, planned for beginners. Each 
in color or black and white, about 
10 minutes. These, too, are both 
teaching and stimulating. Really typ- 
ical teen-agers demonstrate dances, 
figure by figure—slow-motion pho- 
tography and animated symbols mak- 
ing the figures even more simple 
to follow. Ready now are Take a 
Little Peek and Split the Ring. 
While demonstrating actual dances, 
the films teach square-dance lan- 
guage, calls, basic steps, and fig- 
ures. Also available is a manual 
describing calls and movements for 
sach dance, with drawings and dia- 
grams. Music and calls used are 
recorded on 12-inch, 78 r.p.m.°Viny- 
lite discs—folk tune with calls on 
one side; same tune without calls 
on the other. The University plans 
to add to the series these dances: 
Grapevine Twist, Forward Up Six, 
Texas Star, Hoosier Promenade. 
The boys and girls in the film are 
obviously having such great fun that 
your girls will want to learn too. 
VERA M. FALCONER 
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The booklet you’ve been looking for 


Kellogg’s colorful free new booklet, ““How to Give a Food 
Demonstration,” is packed with pointers on how to do just 
that. This handy 20-pager is full of illustrated recipes plus 
a complete demonstration plan for each. You'll find every- 
thing you need to know about planning, advance prepara- 
tion, tray settings, personal appearance and conducting a 
discussion. There’s even a “‘self analysis’ section to test 


yourself after you’ve put on the demonstration. 


So send today for your free booklet. (Sorry, supply limits 
offer to single copy—teachers only.) Use the handy order 


blank on page 7°. 
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The Greatest Name in Cereals 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES 
RICE KRISPIES ¢ PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 
40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN KRUMBLES 

SHREDDED WHEAT * CORN SOYA 
SUGAR POPS 
SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 
SUGAR SMACKS 
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BASIC BISCUIT RECIPE 
makes 16 to 20 medium biscuits) 
2 cups sifted flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
V3 cup Crisco* 

Yq, cup milk 


*for richer biscuits, use Ye cup Crisco 


Following recipe, mix the dry ingredi- 
ents in a bowl. 


Roll the dough 14 inch thick for thin, 
crusty biscuits . .. or % inch thick 
for higher, fluffy biscuits. Either way, 
they'll come out light and tender, 
made with pure, all-vegetable Crisco. 


For more de 


Cut in Crisco with pastry blender, 
fork, or two knives until mixture looks 
like coarse meal. Crisco is creamier 
than any other vegetable shortening. 
So students find it blends easily with 
dry ingredients. 


Cut with floured biscuit cutter as 
shown. Or for variety and speed, cut 
in squares or diamonds with knife. 
Leftover dough may be re-rolled and 
cut. Place on ungreased baking sheet. 


licious recipes 


see Crisco’s new 
d-Up Label 


Recipe Roun 
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SCO 


Cri 


together. Place on lightly floured can- 
vas or board. Knead the dough sev- 
eral times as shown. 


For soft sides, arrange biscuits with 
sides touching. For crusty sides, set 1 
inch apart. Bake in hot oven (450°F.) 
10-12 minutes. Because Crisco comes 
to you fresher, stays fresher than any 
other shortening, your hot breads will 
be delicately flavored, delicious. 


Bake and fry with 


CRISCO 


Its digestible! 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Add milk, stirring until dough holds 
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The 
All-purpose 


Homemaking 


Center... 


sset or 


iability? 


By LAURA ELLENWOOD 


Y ov are a homemaking teacher starting your new 
teaching assignment. From the threshold of the new 
homemaking room you exclaim, “How wonderful!” 
You enter a living-dining area suitably furnished and 
arranged. Beyond that you note a clothing workshop 
with four sewing machines, some ‘‘dandy” tables, and 
specially-designed storage cupboards ‘‘just out of this 
world!”” Colorful wallpaper makes the setting home- 
like but you feel a little concerned about how easily 
it will soil. 

At one end of the room are two unit kitchens, each 
arranged like a home kitchen with equipment needed 
for preparation and serving family meals. Some space 
is developed into a workshop including laundry equip- 
ment and a work bench complete with tools and paint 
supplies—“Nice! But what am I going to do with 
that?” you wonder. 

You sit down at an attractive knee-hole desk which is 
incorporated in a letter-writing, planning unit in the 
living room. “This will never do,” you think. “I’ll have 
to move this desk to the center of the room where I can 
see everyone and everyone can see me.” 

“It won’t look very homelike,” whispers a small voice 
(named “family-centered,” no doubt). 

There is a folder on the desk which contains informa- 
tion about the school. Enrollment in homemaking classes 
ranges from 15 to 24. You will teach five periods daily. 
A period is scheduled for an elementary grade program 
in homemaking and club activities. One period daily is 
unscheduled. “I could start off with a sewing unit in 
all these groups. It would be easier for me,” you plan 


Laura C. Ellenwood is Head of the Home Economics 
Department, Board of Education, Syracuse, New York. 
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as you count machines—only four! “I will have to ask 
for at least two more machines.” 

“Where will you put them?” inquires small voice. 

So you start rearranging furniture in your mind. The 
machines can be lined up along the windows, tables 
moved out into the center of the room. The dropleat 
dining table can be extended with a cover over it. That 
will provide space for everyone to work at tables and 
they won’t need to be moved. Of course, the living room 
furniture will have to be pushed back against the wall 
wherever there is “That homelike 
either,” persists small voice. 


room. won't be 


Your eyes shift to the unit kitchens. They are per- 
fectly equipped—but only two! “What will I do with 
24 pupils in a foods class?” you ask. “They'll have to 


take turns working in the kitchen. Oh well, | won't 
have to worry about that for at least 10 weeks when it’s 
time to cook.” 


“How would you like it if your kitchen at home was 


not used for a stretch of 10 weeks?” nags family- 
centered small voice. “Get sort of hungry, wouldn't 
you?” 


The principal says this school cost the community a 
great deal of money and taxpayers are proud of it, 
especially the homemaking center. You wonder if par- 
ents or board of education members ever visit. 

“They'd sure be disappointed to see only part of it in 
use,”” urges small voice. 

“But I use it protest. 


all continuously,” you 


can’t 


(Continued on page 78) 
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We Taught 


Homemaking on TV 


Here is an overall plan and outline 
guide for an effective program 
which reaches many publics 


‘Ween MUNITY interest in homemaking education was 
A stimulated by a series of weekly television programs 
presented on the Kitchen Magic show (KJEO-TV) and 
sponsored by the California Bureau of Homemaking 
Education. Produced in Fresno, the program reached 
the entire San Joaquin valley. 

Pupils of homemaking classes, both boys and girls, 
from secondary schools in the area and from Fresno 
State College, also several homemaking specialists, took 
part in the series. The happy results emphasize the 
potential value of television as an educational tool. It 
is a means of reaching many publics. 

The programs were planned specifically to interpret 
homemaking and to recruit for various homemaking 
vocations. All areas of the present-day program were 
covered. A number of different kinds of opportunities 
were stressed to kindle interest in home economics as 
a Career. 

In analyzing the series, we felt that the success was 
due to careful over-all planning, prepared outline guides 


Miss Maurine Vander Griend is regional supervisor 
of the Bureau of Homemaking Education, California 
State Department of Education, in Fresno, California. 


"Schoo 


Is Today—_What More Can We Do?" Panel Members: Alice 
Messec, Mrs. Betty Henderson, Erwin Dann, Mrs. Leola Jacobs. 


for each program, selection of students who were study- 
ing the phase to be presented, and time allowed for 
consideration and approval, and evaluation. 

The over-all planning was done by a local committee 
which consisted of the home economist of station KJEO- 
TV, a college instructor in home economics, and a staff 
member of the Bureau of Homemaking Education. The 
group selected the types of programs which would point 
up today’s family living, including home management. 

Here are the titles of the 16 programs: 

1. Food Basket of the Week 

2. A Fifteen-Minute Meal 

3. Homemaking—the Universal Occupation 

4. The Girl and her Outfit 

5. Sewing Then and Now 

6. Taking Work Out of Housework 

7. Fabrics on the Market 

8. How to Use Today’s Fabrics Intelligently 

9. To Make a House a Home 

10. Play School 

11. Homemaking for Everyone—Boys 

12. Future Homemakers of America 

13. The Adult Homemaking Program 

14. School Today—What Are We Doing? 

15. School Today—-What More Can We Do? 
16. Opportunities in Home Economics 

Two panels on programs 14 and 15 summarized part 
of the series. The final program, presented by home 
economists in fields other than education, explained 
opportunities in business, in extension, the work of 


"Sewing Then and Now" was the topic for these Fresno 
students, Barbara Bennett and Maureen Tolladay. 
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Alberta Nagel and lone Ornalez display their 
Play School schedule and some toys made by 
the homemaking students at Tulare High School. 


. By MAURINE VANDER GRIED 


dietitians, and the satisfaction of homemaking educa- 
tion to a homemaker. 

Pupil participants were chosen from classes engaged 
in activities in the particular homemaking area to be 
televised. Often the program was used as an approach 
to a unit, for selected class experience, or for the sum- 
mary of the class study. 

In each case the administrator or head of the college 
home economics department gave his full approval. The 
homemaking instructor and students planned coopera- 
tively the program details. These were based on the 
general outlines given. 

The type of presentation was determined by the sub- 
ject matter. Demonstrations, interviews, panels, and 
narrators were used at various times during the series. 

Along with interpretation of homemaking education, 
pupils also gave some specific information—such as 
buying certain items of food, steps in making draperies, 
how to dye fabric in an automatic washer, and a recipe 
for making modelling clay for young children. 

Since the home economist of KJEO-TV was familiar 
with the school program, she was able to guide the 
pupils and take part in the discussions, which resulted 
in presentations both informal and informative. 

Members of the planning committee scheduled time 
to obtain approval of the school administrator, confer 
with homemaking teachers and students, consult with 


Homemaking students of Fowler Union High School and KJEO- 
TV home economist Messec in "Food Basket of the Week." 
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the home economist and the director of KJEO-TV, and 
to view and evaluate each program. 

The suggested outlines, to be used as a guide for 
those who planned the details of each program, usually 
were short and intended primarily to start pupils think- 
ing of possibilities for their program. 

The following outlines were typical of the pre-plan- 
ning done by the committee: 


FOOD BASKET OF THE WEEK 

(Presented by three high school pupils and used as 
a class project before presentation over television.) 

Set up a family situation. 

Buying of food involves: Weekly meal-planning and 
menus. Use of energy in buying and in the preparation 
of meals. Use of time in buying food and in prepara- 
tion of meals. 

Planning is done by some homemakers on a daily 
basis and by others on a weekly basis. 


a. Daily planning and buying (seven food baskets) : 
Took so many minutes to plan menu for day and 
make shopping list. So much time to drive to mar- 
ket, find parking place and pick up groceries. So 
much time to store groceries. So much time to pre- 
pare meals. So much money to spend for those meals. 


b. Planning for week (one large food basket): 
Time taken to plan menus, prepare shopping lists, 
shop and prepare meals. Show time saved in mak- 
ing only one shopping trip and some preparation of 
meals. 


Illustrative material: 
Food baskets. 
Poster showing menu planned. 
Content and cost of each day’s basket. 
Content and cost of food basket for the week’s groceries. 
Chart or chalkboard records time spent in planning. 
Purchasing and preparation of meals. 


SEWING THEN AND NOW 

(Presented by two college students. ) 

In great-grandmother’s time the type of costume the 
average girl or woman wore had: Yards of dust ruffles. 
Yards of interlining. Yards of lace and ruffles. Whale- 
boning. Padding. Dozen hooks and eyes and buttons. 

Dresses were made of alpaca, velveteen, satin, wool, 
challis, voile. Before garment was started, sewet 
(Continued on page 76) 
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PRACTICAL 
REPORTS . . . TEACHING AIDS IN ACTION 


Using 
Teaching Aids 
in a Clothing Class 


in interview with Dorothy Day 


O HELP you make better use of teaching aids, 

here is the first of a new series reporting teaching 

aids in action. Dorothy Day, Wingate High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is shown giving a lesson on acetate 
fabrics, at right. 

“Teaching aids are very helpful to me,” Mrs. Day 
said, ‘‘and I use them whenever I can. 

“They capture the attention of the students, create 
interest, and stimulate the girls to ask questions. A 
good teaching aid should present up-to-date factual and 
practical information in an attractive manner with a 
minimum amount of advertising. 

“T use teaching aids because they assist me in many 
ways. However, I do not expect them to do all the work. 
In planning her lesson, a teacher must be familiar with 
the contents of all materials and must decide how, when 
and how much she will use them. 

“Before the students arrive in class, all preparations 
should be completed. Posters, charts, models, fabrics, 
etc., should be arranged in a convenient place for dem- 
onstration and distribution. 

“Films and fiilmstrips help emphasize a good lesson. 
Before class showing, however, plans must be made for 
receiving and returning the film, for previewing it, and 
for post-session discussion. 

“Teaching aids such as booklets and pamphlets which 
can be distributed to students contain information not 
always found in textbooks. I file one copy for reference 
and re-order. 

“In my textile classes I use swatches of various 
fabrics to illustrate specific points. These swatches serve 
a variety of purposes: they may be circulated among 
students for inspection and identification, exhibited on 
bulletin boards, or used in examinations or to test 
the fabrics. 

“Swatches should measure at least 9x 12 inches and 
should be readily available for handling. Even experts 
in the clothing industry judge materials through the 
sense of touch. Handling them is the best way to test 
a fabric’s fiber, texture, wearability, and draping 
qualities too. 

“After the lesson, I always try to leave some of the 
material mounted on bulletin boards or in showcases. 
These reminders serve as a review and help the girls 
retain the lesson.” 

(For a time-tested lesson on acetate, see page 82.) 


Dorothy Day demonstrates correct technique for ironing 
acetate. The Light Touch booklet by Celanese is guide used. 


Swatches should be 
out where students can 
handle them, test tex- 
ture and drapability. 


Bulletin boards play an important part in Mrs. Day's classes. 
They act as review material, helping students retain lessons. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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PLAYS MANY 


...and every way you 


serve it (see suggestions below) 


Pineapple brightens mealtimes 


with Nature’s Most 


Refreshing Flavor 
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...and every way you 


PLAYS MANY ROLES 
MEALTIME 


serve it (see suggestions below) 


Pineapple brightens mealtimes 


with Nature’s Most 


Refreshing Flavor 


SLICES 


Golden circles of the tropic fruit. 


Chill and serve as breakfast, luncheon or 
dinner fruit. 


Saute and serve to accompany French 
toast. Spread with mixture of brown 
sugar and butter and broil. Serve with 
main course, with meats, poultry or fish. 
Add spices, simmer, serve with main dish. 


In salads, sliced Pineapple is delicious 
with tuna, lettuce and pimiento garnish 

. with cranberries and diced apple in 
gelatin... with chicken and celery salad 
... with endive and nippy cheese... 
with cottage cheese, garnished with a 
dash of paprika. 


In desserts, Pineapple may be served 
with lemon, custard, or chocolate sauce 
... with ice cream... as center filling in 
dumplings. 


Pineapple Slices are available in these 
can sizes. 


15 07. 4 SLICES 


LARGE (NO. 2'2) SLICES 


NO. 2% CAN NO. 2 CAN 
1 LB. 14 02. 1 LB. 407. 
8 SLICES NO.T FLAT) | 49 SLICES 
9 01.—4 51. 


MEDIUM (NO. 2) SLICES 


CHUNKS 


Spoon-size pieces, either wedge-shaped 
or irregularly shaped. 


Chill and serve as breakfast, luncheon or 
dinner fruit. 


For appetizers, chill and serve with sher- 
bets, or in fruit cups with other fruits. 


Add spice and simmer. Serve with meats, 
poultry or fish. Heat in melted mint jelly 
and serve with lamb. 


In salads with bananas, grapes, apples 
or berries . . . with orange and grape- 
fruit segments ...or in molded salads. 


In desserts, with ice cream in meringue 
shells... with lemon, custard or other 
sauces ...in Pineapple tarts... in cus- 
tard and graham cracker puddings. 


Pineapple Chunks are available in these 
can sizes. 


CAN NO. 2 CAN NO. 2' CAN 
1407. 1 LB. 4 07. 1 LB. 4 07. 
1% CUPS 22 CUPS 3, CUPS 


TIDBITS 


Small, wedge-shaped pieces. 


Chill and serve as breakfast, luncheon or 
dinner fruit. 


Serve in fruit cups, or in sherbets as ap- 
petizer. 


In muffins, and in Pineapple coffee cake. 


Combine with spices and simmer until 
flavored. Serve with main course, meats, 
poultry and fish. 


In salads, stuff in large prunes or figs . . . 
mix with cream cheese and nuts... add 
to shredded cabbaye, celery and green 


pepper. 


In desserts, with 2ackaged puddings, 
custard, tapioca and rice... in candy 

. in Pineapple upside-down cake, 
gingerbread. 


Pineapple Tidbits are available in these 
can sizes. 


NO. 2 CAN 
BUFFET 1 LB. 407. 
9 02. CUPS 
1 uP 


“Keep a "Pineapple Shelf” in the kitchen well stocked with all 5 forms —the fruit cuts and juice 


CRUSHED 


Small, irregularly-shaped pieces that 
have been cut or shredded. 


Chill and serve as breakfast, luncheon or 
dinner fruit. 


Add to waffles, muffins or biscuits. 


Add sugar and cook until thick, for pre- 
serves. 


In stuffings or sauces for meat or fish... 
in fruit salad dressings... in gelatin 
salads with shredded carrots... combine 
with cream cheese. 


In ice cream, sherbet and mousse... in 
gelatin desserts such as Pineapple Snow 
and Pineapple Bavarian Cream... in 


Pineapple Cheese Cake... in Pineapple 
Fluff with egg white. 


Crushed Pineapple is available in these 
can sizes. 


Burret | 

901. 
cuP | NO.211) | WO. 2.CAN NO. 2'/, CAN 
CAN | 1407. 
Pwo. | 402 | ov, cups CUPS 
902-1 cup] 1% 


JUICE 


Unsweetened natural juice. 
Chill and serve as a breakfast beverage. 


Combine two parts Pineapple juice with 
one part tomato juice and accent with a 
dash of lemon juice as an appetizer, or 
mid-afternoon beverage. 


Blend with cream cheese as a sandwich 
spread... 


For basting roast meats and poultry... 


In frozen desserts, Pineapple cream pies, 
puddings and jellies... in ice cream and 
sherbets. 


In sparkling cold punch...in hot and 
mulled punch... in dessert sauces. 


Pineapple Juice is available in these can 
sizes. 


46-07. CAN 
NO. 211 
tn NO. 2 CAN 1 QT. 14 07. 
BUFFET | | | | 
TOL.) cypg| | 2% CUPS 
CUP 


A STOREHOUSE OF PINEAPPLE 
INFORMATION FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 


If you teach or write about food, you'll find this beautiful Canned 
Pineapple Portfolio offered by the Pineapple Growers Association a 


valuable reference. 


Included in this colorful illustrated 16-page booklet are fresh new 
Pineapple recipes, interesting background facts about Pineapple, plus 
party menus and a buying guide for all five forms of this tropic fruit. 
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PINEAPPLE PANTRY RECIPES FOR STUDENTS 


Here’s a colorful, informative folder (also prepared by the 
Pineapple Growers Association) which students will like to add 


==. to their recipe file. Includes simple recipes for delicious salads, 
a meats and main dishes, desserts and punches made with Canned 
Pineapple. 


Single copies of the Canned Pine- 
apple Portfolio and copies of Pine- 
apple Pantry Recipes for classroom 
distribution are available free on 
request. Use the coupon provided in 
the Coupon Service Section or write 
direct to: Pineapple Growers Asso- 
ciation, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco 5, California. 
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THE CONE OF PLENTY 


: By Peta J. Fuller 


The answer to the riddle is, of course, pineapple, that richly-per- 
fumed, succulent and versatile fruit. Once — and not so long ago — 
* it was a rare and exotic luxury. Today, thanks to the skill of growers 
weighs 3 to 14 pounds? and canners, it is available in many forms — chunks, Slee, tedibtan, 
slices, crushed —-to anyone who wants to add a touch of glory 

to a meal. 

( but commonly 5) “Pineapple is such an accommodating fruit,” says June Bricker, 
Director of Metropolitan Life’s Home Economics Bureau. “It com- 
bines well with very nearly every other food. Yet, perhaps because it 
is so decorative, we tend to associate it primarily with party food — 
garnish for a crusty baked ham or glamorous upside-down cake. And 
we sometimes overlook its potentialities for transforming common- 
place everyday fare.” 

“For instance,” Miss Bricker points out, “‘every teacher and knowl- 
edgeable homemaker knows the importance of variety in the daily 
diet. Variety is a basic tenet of nutrition philosophy.” 


can be used as a But the soundest theory can be defeated by the I-don’t-want-it 


. ‘ attitude. The addition of pineapple to dishes that “difficult” eaters 
serving dish? imagine they don’t like can often serve as effective bait with which 
to tempt the wary appetite. It’s the touch of magic. 

The pineapple seems always to have been associated with a touch 
of magic and romance. A product of the New World, it was carried 
as a prized trophy from ports of the western hemisphere by whalers, 
traders and adventurers to Africa and the Orient. The Dutch were 
the first to grow it in Europe and when, in mid-16th century, a single 
pineapple matured in an English hothouse, the romantic event was 
promptly immortalized on canvas. That painting still hangs in Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge. 

Certainly no other fruit has been accorded more reverential treat- 
ment by growers and merchants. The canning companies own and 
operate plantations where almost all of their pineapple is grown. 
The fruit is “slipped” (not grown from seeds), planted, nurtured, 
waited upon like prima donnas, and finally garnered by hand as 
tenderly as grapes for the finest wines, at the moment of perfected 
maturity. 

And this solicitous care is only the beginning of the story. Before 
the refreshing juice, the fragrant golden slices, and luscious chunks 
reach our tables, the colorful cones are elaborately and miraculously 
processed. The cones are shelled and cored. Then the fruit is trimmed, 
carefully inspected and graded, washed, cut, pasteurized, and swiftly 
canned. The fruit once shelled is never touched by an ungloved 
hand, never exposed to air for longer than a trice. The cans are then 
spray-cooled, labelled, and prepared for shipment. 

The patrician pineapple might well still be a delicacy reserved for 
wealthy epicures alone. Instead, astonishingly, despite all its costly 
custom-tailoring, canned pineapple is abundantly within anybody’s 
means. In pineapple, teachers have a notably adaptable product with 
which to stimulate the initiative of home economics students. It is a 
fruit that offers wide scope to imagination and inventiveness be- 
cause of its challenging individuality of flavor, fragrance, and texture. 


CHICKEN LIVERS WITH PINEAPPLE } 


2 pounds chicken livers 8 slices of pineapple 
soy sauce 1 cup split blanched almonds 
44 cup salad oil 
SAUCE 
2'2 cups pineapple juice % cup sugar 
% cup vinegar 4 tablespoons cornstarch 


% teaspoon salt 


Cut chicken livers in halves, dip them in soy sauce and brown lightly in oil. Add pineapple 
slices, cut in chunks (or use chunks), and one cup of blanched almonds. Heat for a minute, 
then pour on sauce. Cook for 2 minutes. Serve with rice. 


PINEAPPLE HAMBURGER LOAF ——> 


3 slices bread, cut in small cubes Y% teaspoon pepper 

1 cup milk 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
1 egg 1 pound hamburger, ground beef 
1 small onion chopped finely or chuck 

1 teaspoon salt 3 slices canned pineapple 


Place bread cubes in mixing bowl. Add milk and allow to stand 2 or 3 minutes. Add egg, 
chopped onion, and seasonings and mix well. Add meat and blend thoroughly. Cut 
pineapple slices in half crosswise and arrange in a row in the bottom of a loaf pan. Pile 
meat mixture on top of pineapple. Bake in a moderately hot oven (375° F.) for one hour. 
Invert on serving platter to serve. Serves 6. 


<—— PINEAPPLE BROWN BETTY 


3 cups pineapple tidbits 2 tablespoons butter 
1% cups soft bread crumbs 2 tablespoons grated lemon peel 
% cup sugar Ys cup pineapple syrup 


1 teaspoon cinnamon 


Drain pineapple and save % cup ot syrup. Place half of the pineapple in a casserole. 
Combine bread crumbs, sugar, and cinnamon and sprinkle 1 of the mixture over pineapple. 
Dot with 1 tablespoon butter. Repeat with remaining pineapple, crumbs and butter. 
Sprinkle top with lemon peel and pour pineapple syrup over. Bake in a moderate oven 
(375°F.) for 45 minutes. Serves 6. 


PINEAPPLE CRUNCHIES —> 


#2 can crushed pineapple 1 cup brown sugar 

1% cups sifted flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 teaspoon soda 1% cups corn flakes 

% cup butter or margarine % cup chopped walnuts 


Drain pineapple: reserve syrup. Sift flour and soda together. Cream butter and sugar. Add 
flour mixture, vanilla and 1 tablespoon pineapple syrup. Stir in corn flakes. Press into bails, 
1%” in diameter. Place on cookie sheet and make an indentation in each with thumb or a 
thimble. Fill with crushed pineapple and Sprinkle with walnuts. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°F.) about 20 minutes. Yield: 24 dozen, 


rowers Association 


wears a crown of blades? 


is well known as 
““golden 


has modelled for bedposts? 


is more versatile 
than Danny Kaye? 


PINEAPPLE ASPIC SALAD 


3% cups (#212 can) tomatoes cup cold water 

1 teaspoon salt 1 cup (#1 flat can) crushed 

Y% teaspoon paprika pineapple 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 1 small head cauliflower 

3 tablespoons chopped onion % cup French dressing 

4 stalks celery with leaves 1 can (#1 flat can) sliced pineapple 


2 tablespoons unflavored gelatin 


Combine tomatoes with seasonings and celery. Simmer, uncovered 30 minutes. Strain. 
Soften gelatin in cold water and dissolve in the hot tomato juice. Drain crushed pineapple 
and add syrup to tomato mixture. Chill until partially set. Then stir in crushed pineapple. 
Pour mixture into mold and chill until firm. (The tomato can, rinsed, can be used as a mold.) 
While the salad chills, cook cauliflower in boiling salted water until barely tender. Drain 
and pour French dressing over it. Chill. Unmold salad and place on a bed of greens, 
Garnish with slices of pineapple, marinated cauliflower, and stuffed olives. Serves 8. 
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BEER 


Photo courtesy of The New York Tir 


A selection of homefurnishings which wiil be exhibited by the Museum of 
Modern Art in honor of the fifth anniversary of its Good Design program. 


Simple lines distinguish 


Good Design 


@ Uncluttered, functional designs continue to win 
awards in the home furnishings field. Their general 
appeal is significant of the modern, informal mode of 
living. 

The selections on this page typify good design. Al- 
though the clocks and china have not received special 
honors, they demonstrate how winning designs are in- 
terpreted for the market. 

International craftsmanship is represented in this 
collection. The Royal Doulton china, designed in 
America, is produced in England. Special awards were 
received by a Midwesterner for the antelope head, and 


by a New England woman for the group of flower pots. 


The free-hanging clocks are made in America to har- 
monize with hanging lamps and mobile accessories. 
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New coupe shape is fea- 
tured in Pink Radiance 
pattern made by Royal 
Doulton Co. of England. 


Prize-winning white an- 
telope is of glazed stone- 
ware. Designed by Vik- 
tor Schreckengost, Ohio. 


Flower pots were 
awarded prize for pot- 
tery whose decoration 
is integrated to form. 


Free-hanging clock of 
aluminum and walnut is 
made by Telechron. Sus- 
pended by a long cord. 
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Dreamiof a sammer 
with lace-topped high bod¥e, 
from Jaek Horwitz. 
f 


Middy and slim skirt in 
tweedy non-wilt cotton. 


A Nelly de Grab design. 


FASHION 
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for SPRING 


guide lines to follow whether you 


teach clothing selection or construction 


FILLMORE 
ay | formerly Style and Beauty Editor of McCalls 
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Young dance-and-party dress in wash- 
able nylon with self bands to mark 
the high bodice. By Jack Horwitz. 


° Whether you teach clothing construction or 
clothing selection, you'll discover that 
the fashion line for spring, 1955, has 
special significance for you. Your 
students have heard a lot of buzzing talk 
about Dior’s H-line, about the long, 
fitted, torso silhouette, Chanel’s lowered 
waistline, the middy, pleats and more 
pleats. ““Mack Sennett” bathing suits 
with the high-covered effect that prac- 
tically reaches the chin, scarf or 
handkerchief collars, soft shoulders, 
new belts or no belts, and more fashion 
et ceteras. 

If they’re normal, average, high 
school girls, they come to clothing classes 
with a jumble of unrelated fashion 
points in their heads and no clear way 
of coordinating them or adapting them 
to their own tastes or their own figure needs. 

On these pages we’ve picked out for 
you examples of most of the important style 
trends. These are clothes that may be 
seen in almost every price range in ready- 
to-wear departments or on the junior- 
size pages of the spring and summer counter 
books of the pattern companies. 

Most important fashion news is the fitted, 
beltless torso line. This crops up in every 
sort of costume, from a playsuit to a 
dance dress, from a suit to an after-five 
party frock, It’s been sneaking into 
the fashion picture but it’s here now 
for sure. The good thing about it for 
you is that it’s almost universally becoming 
to the young figure. 

Its opposite silhouette would be e 
the straight-up-and-down look, the famous off 
H-line, which you'll find in the boxy suit, at 
the reed-slim coat, the unfitted middy, and 4 
the sheath dress. 

Pleated skirts are everywhere. In ten 
ready-to-wear clothes the r 
chosen miracle fabrics lik@@MIOED( or its 


blends) and made sure thespleats were. 
permanent. There are n 


pleats, too. Galanos, 


Balloon sleeves, high neckline, fitted 
torso, full skirt: Nelly de Grab’s fagh- 


ion points for plain and printed cotton. 


Long torso dress with 
stitched tab closing in 
a new rayon fabric. 
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fashion firmanent from California, manipu- 
Fy lates pleats in clever, tricky ways 
so that they cling to the hips, then aa 
spring out, umbrella-like, in swirling a 
fullness. Whether your students create ? 
their own pleated skirts or buy them, ~ — DT 
a word about the care of pleats should \ ’ : W 
be part of their fashion education this : ' 
hating. All-round love of a coat in fleece 
J Jumpers, well-loved by teen- with the new chef’s handkerchief 
agers and college girls, appear on collar, tab ends. By Bonnie Cashin i 
the fashion horizon in many versions. for Siggy Coats. = 
There are short, peplummed jumpers ce 
over shorts. Long, skirt-length jumpers 
over sweaters or blouses, Jumper 
styles even in dress-up clothes. 
They’re pretty and practical, and 
because they’re now cut high 
at the neckline and around the 
armholes, they make good change- 
7 abouts, without their underblouses, 
Girls are sure to ask you : 
questions about the full skirts 
so enthusiastically worn during 
the past few seasons. “‘Are they out 
of style?” “Is the doll waist through?” 
“What shall we do with our crino- 
lines?” 
It is good news for every- 
body, including budget-minded 
mothers, that the full skirt is 
still with us in its whirling, 
swishing femininity. The resort 
collections (which always point the 
& way to summer) showed many full 
skirts. The bodices were nearly 
5 all fitted, whether part of the 
dress or worn as separates. 
Belts or sashes were played up, 
less as devices for cinching the waist- 
line than as contour shapers that con- 
tribute to the long-waisted look. De- 
signers know well that full skirts be- 
4 came the fashion loves of younger girls 
G and they’re not foolish enough to dis- 
: card them overnight. 
Every season brings with it 
a the need to change the focus on one’s 
fashion eye and spring, 1955, is no 
exception. Once a girl visualizes the 
” new lines, she will choose with sure 
selectiveness the silhouettes that 
are right for her. If she has sound 
fashion training and is encouraged 
to be creative, she can even bring 
3 her 1954 wardrobe into focus with 
the latest trends, 


A true new-season look with year- 
round wearability: raglan-sleeved 
suit in confetti tweed by Brigance 

for Frank Gallant. 
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Above, left to right: high-cut Mack Sennett velvet 
bathing suit by Carolyn Schnurer—middy and 
shorts playsuit in smart corduroy—Greta 

Plattry’s gay beach coat to wear over striped shorts. 


The suit for spring: high-buttoned jacket 

with fitted torso over tightly-pleated skirt. 

by Deitch-Conti. This spring, pleats are nar- 

row, wide, or varied. Keep permanent or long-lasting 
creases with the new miracle fabrics. The polka 

dot baby cap is a challenge to high school 

hatlessness. 
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Alumnae Carol Brock, Patricia Harkins, and editor de Goumois tell students about career opportunities in home economics. 


Career day program included 
food demonstration by Hazel 
Horti. Below is one of the 
discussion groups where 
“alums” talked informally 
with students about careers. 


T was an experiment. An experiment in recruit- 
ment conducted by our Home Economics Alumnae 

Association of Queens College, New York City. For 
a long time we had shared a concern with home econo- 
mists all over the country about the importance of 
acquainting college students with the many varied ca- 
reer opportunities in the field of home economics. 

With the recent completion of a new science build- 
ing on campus, including modern home economics labo- 
ratories, classrooms, and the home economics apart- 
ment, the alumnae association decided, ‘‘Now is the time 
for action.” In addition, the association had just 
finished a pet project—a 20-page brochure which de- 
scribes careers in home economics and the course of 
study at the college that would lead to a home eco- 
nomics degree. It was decided to launch the brochure at 
an open-house career day for interested students at 
the college. 

What better endorsement of the advantages of major- 
ing in home economics than actual graduates who could 
bring enthusiastic word of their experiences in the 
field? We were the living proof, and we wanted to tell 
our story to freshmen students who had not yet de- 
cided on a major subject, and to those who had chosen 
home economics but needed guidance about specific ca- 
reers in the field. Professor Margaret Gram, Chairman 
of the Department of Home Economics at Queens Col- 
lege, and other members of the faculty gave us their 
welcome approval, help, and cooperation. 

Plans were made to hold the career day in November 
in the new home economics apartment. Committees got 
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Home economics alumnae 
of Queens College sponsor 


career day for new students 


By JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


Career Day 


Success Stor 


to work on invitations, program, exhibits, and refresh- 
ments. The hour-long program was to be repeated three 
times, and a different group of girls was invited each 
hour. This was done so that we could give personal at- 
tention to each new group of students. 

The program included a tour of the laboratories and 
classrooms; a fashion show given by alumnae member 
Patricia Harkins, Assistant Educational Director, Talon 
Educational Service; and a discussion of opportunities 
in the food field by Hazel Horti, food technologist with 
General Foods. Your food editor acted as master of 
ceremonies and gave a brief summary of opportunities 
in other fields of home economics. 

The formal part of the program completed, we ad- 
journed to small discussion groups at tables arranged 
conveniently around the large living room. Each table 
represented a different field of home economics, and in- 
teresting exhibits were set up for each area. 

There was excellent representation of home economics 
“alums” at these tables. Although Queens College is a 
relatively small college and was established in 1937, 
we were justly proud of the number of home economics 
graduates present, and the variety of responsible jobs 
they held. Teachers; dietitians from hospitals, schools, 
and the commercial field; nutrition consultants; and 
representatives from the fields of fashion, food research, 
and journalism were there to tell students about their 
jobs. There were also several young homemakers who 
told students how home economics helps them with 
their own homes and families. 

It was gratifying to see the response students made 
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Senior home economics student models an outfit she 
made in clothing class as part of Patricia Harkins’ 
discussion of the field of clothing and textiles. 


to these informal discussion groups. Perhaps it was the 
most important part of the program because of its 
personal touch. Students were free to wander from 
table to table and talk to the alumnae about their ¢a- 
reers. Some lively discussions developed, and many of 
the girls stayed right through the entire program each 
time it was repeated, so that they could continue talking 
about careers in home economics. 

At the end of a busy afternoon, all agreed that the 
experiment had been a success. In fact, we’ve been in- 
vited to come back and repeat the program for the new 
crop of freshman girls this spring. 

Professor Gram, who is also Chairman of the Career 
Opportunities Committee of the Southeastern District, 
New York State Home Economics Association, has told 
us there has been tremendous carry-over of interest 
among the students who attended the career day. Typi- 
cal student remarks were, “I didn’t know there was so 
much to home economics—so much you could do with 
it as a career.” Miss Gram feels this interest will con- 
tinue because the career day gave students a glimpse of 
themselves five or six years hence. 

“While the career day was a wonderful presentation 
in itself,”” Miss Gram continued, “there was the personal 
satisfaction a teacher gets when she sees former stu- 
dents come back, happy and successful in their careers, 
and eager to tell the story of home economics to those 
who follow.” 

Needless to say, the members of the alumnae associa- 
tion appreciate this response, and feel that the career 
day was well worth the time and effort. 
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PRACTICAL'S 


MUFFINS are Easy to Make 


e Muffins are one of the favorite quick-breads. The 
standard product is tender and softly rounded on top. 
To avoid uneven shape, glazed crusts, and tunnels, the 
secret is not to overmix. Here are the ingredients. 
Follow directions under pictures: 


Basic Muffins 


2 cups sifted enriched fiour 1 teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking powder 1 egg, beaten 
2 tablespoons sugar 1 cup milk 


2 tablespoons melted shortening 


VARIATIONS—Marmalade: Spoon 1 teaspoon orange 
marmalade on top of each muffin before baking. 
Walnut: Place walnut half on top of each muffin. 
Bake at 375° F. 25 to 35 minutes. = 9 — 
Streusel: Combine 4 cup butter or margarine, 
cup sugar, % cup flour. Mix until crumbly. Spoon 1 
tablespoon over each muffin before baking. 


Before you start, pre-heat oven and grease muffin tins. 
Then sift together flour, baking powder, salt, sugar. 


Beat egg; add milk and melted shortening. It's impor- 
tant that liquid ingredients be near room temperature. 


Add liquid ingredients to flour mixture. Stir only un- 
til the flour is moistened. The batter will be lumpy. 


Phat surtesy Wheat Flour Institute 
Spoon batter into greased muffin cups, filling 274 full. Three variations of muffins. Top to bottom: streusel, 
Bake at 425° F. 20 minutes. Makes 12 two-inch muffins. walnut, and marmalade. The directions are given above. 
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With a pie crust mix—fruit pies, tarts, meat pies, 
+ hors d'oeuvres, turnovers, and tiny pastry cookies. 


“Good Mixers” 


Party refreshments in a jiffy, using a cup- 
cake mix—cobblers, layer cakes, and loaves. 


Photos courtesy Flako Prod 


Try corn-muffin mix for coffee cakes, waffles, 
corn sticks, fruit breads, casserole toppings. 


> 
~ 
Fill the cookie jar with a wonderful variety of tor February Parties i 
cookies. All of these from a basic cookie mix. 
EBRUARY is a month of teen- prepared from commercial mixes : 
age parties Valentine’s Day Many of the girls in your classes Hi 
and the birthdays of two famous’ will soon be married and coping 
presidents. Your students are prob- with the responsibility of manag- 
ably looking for new ideas for sim- ing a home. To make them better 
ple party refreshments. consumers and homemakers, thes 
A good starting point for party should be acquainted with the vari- 
foods is the great variety of pack- cus types of mixes, know how to 
aged mixes now available. These use them and how to evaluate them 
handy products, so easy to use, are in terms of economy, time, and Z 
immensely versatile. By adding in- quality of the finished product. 
dividual touches, it’s simple to give There are marvelous things to do 
; them home-made “airs.” with mixes. Cake mix can be baked e 
In the home economics foods as a loaf, in muffin tins, or even a 
class, the occasional use of mixes steamed. Fresh blueberries or semi- : 
Biscuit mix is the starting point for dumplings, allows more time for study of the sweet chocolate pieces add variety. 
nut breads, shortcake, meat pinwheels, pancakes. ©X!!'as that are so important to Fruit juices can be substituted for 
: gracious entertaining—fancy cook- part of the liquid. (: 
ies, gaily-decorated cakes, and intri- The same originality can be used 
cate canapés. Students enjoy learn- with other kinds of mixes. Corn- 
ing these skills, but too often there muffin mix can have 1 cup of fine- s 
Use popover mix for fritters drop doughnuts, tim- is time mE. Cone only basic tech- ly chopped red apple added. Or a 3 
bale shells, Yorkshire pudding, and spritz cookies, "iques in the 60-minute period. the mix as the basis of a main dish : 
» ool There are other good reasons for’ like sausage-corn casserole. i 
=O ) a lesson on packaged mixes. Let’s Pie-crust mix can be used to cloak 
‘%:* face it, mixes are here to stay. To- a festive meat loaf, for tart shells, i 
day’s homemaker is making in- or rolled as tiny pinwheel canapés ‘s 
creased use of these and other con- spread with chopped ham. 4 
venience products. A market re- More good ideas for using mixes 
search director of a national baking will be found in the Flako Recipe 
company reports that in 1947, 12 Album. Priced at 50 cents a copy, Sp 
per cent of the cakes baked in it’s available from Flako Products ‘s 
American kitchens were made from Corp., P. O. Box 1071, New Bruns- 
mixes. By 1953, 67 per cent were wick, New Jersey. ‘ 
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Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 
The well-planned breakfast can be prepared in a matter of 
minutes. Ready-to-eat cereal, fruit, toasted rolls, hot cocoa. 


The Planned 
Breakfast 


saves time. tempts appetites 


REAKFAST—in many ways the 
most important meal of the day 
is often the most neglected. Proper 
planning is the solution and it starts 
with the basic menu: milk, fruit, 
cereal, bread and butter or mar- 
garine, and the frequent use of eggs 
and breakfast meats. 

But the menu is only part of the 
story. Breakfast planning also means 
getting the food ready on time, hav- 
ing the table set, and the food at- 
tractive enough to tempt early-morn- 
ing appetites. If the mother of the 
family is busy with other morning 
tasks, why couldn’t a teen-ager be a 
“Committee of One in Charge of 
Breakfasts?” Here are some tips 
for this important breakfast - plan- 
ning job. 

Plan Ahead: Decide on the menu, 
check food supplies, and set the table 
the night before. Coffee supplies, 
breakfast dishes, and frequently-used 
utensils should be stored near the 
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place of use. Keep an assortment of 
breakfast cereals all on one handy 
shelf. Arrange breakfast items in a 
convenient place at the front of the 
refrigerator. 

Use Short-cuts: Instant and ready- 
to-eat cereals are stand-bys for quick 
breakfasts. Use mixes for pancakes, 
waffles, and muffins. If you have an 
electric grill, use it on the table for 
easy breakfast treats. Use instant 
coffee and instant cocoa for hot bev- 
erages. Use special tools like a 
curved grapefruit knife whenever 
it is possible. 

Try for Variety: No breakfast 
need be dull. Use tomato juice, 
prunes and apricots, fresh fruits 
when they’re in season, as weli as 
the familiar citrus fruits. Try dif- 
ferent toppings for cereals — brown 
sugar, honey, raisins, spicy apple- 
sauce. Serve sweet rolls, muffins, and 
different kinds of bread. Make it in- 
teresting and good to eat. 


Photo courtesy Nationa! Biscuit Co. 


Try variations to perk appetites. Here grapefruit is broiled 
with honey, cereal is served in the form of hot bran muffins. 


Include eggs frequently. Serve with tasty 
breakfast meats, muffins, butter, fruit, 
S and milk, plus coffee for those who wish. 


gt Ralston Purina Co. 
Easy breakfast idea—chill cooked cereal 
in loaf pan, slice, and brown in hot fat. 
Spread with your favorite jam or jelly. 


Photo courtesy National Biscuit Co. 
For something different—shredded 
wheat biscuit browned in butter or 
margarine, topped with ham ‘n' egg. 
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Community Project 
in Better Breakfasts 


By HILDA KREIGENHOFER 


How a Brooklyn public school and 


the Department of Health worked together 


to improve breakfasts in the community 


ODAY there is an increasing 
awareness of the need for nu- 


trition education for everyone. 
It is not surprising, then, that the 
principal of P.S. 54, Brooklyn, Mr. 
Seymour Barrett, seeing that many 
factors were operating against the 
formation of sound food habits 
among his pupils, thought that a nu- 
trition program involving the actual 
service of food would be most help- 
ful and worthwhile. 

A dental hygienist employed by the 
Health Department, assigned to both 
P.S. 54 and P.S. 45, is responsible 
for some of the nutrition education 
done in schools and homes. This 
dental hygienist attended a demon- 
stration-discussion planned for the 
faculty of the latter school, which 
was conducted by the Health Depart- 
ment nutritionist working out of the 
Fort Greene Health Center. Hear- 


Miss Kreigenhofer is a nutrition- 
ist, Fort Greene Health Center, De- 
partment of Health, New York City. 


ing of this project at P.S. 45, Mr. 
Barrett used the Health Department 
nurse as his liaison and invited the 
nutritionist and other interested per- 
sonnel to his office to explore the pos- 
sibility of having a nutrition pro- 
gram for his school. 

The initial meeting, held Novem- 
ber 18, 1953, was attended by the 
principal, two assistant principals, 
the supervising school doctor and the 
dentist, the school doctor, the nurse, 
the nursing supervisor, and the 
Health Department nutritionist. 

The discussion brought to light the 
following problems found in the 
community : 

1) Very low socio-economic status. 

2) Many working mothers. 

3) Language difficulty presented 
by Puerto Ricans. 

4) Poor food habits. 

As a first step, the nutritionist 
suggested a talk with teachers in 
whose classes possible nutrition units 
could be discussed. It was pointed 
out, however, that in the light of the 
above problems, even if the teachers 


carried out nutrition programs in 
their classrooms, not much carry- 
over into the home or lasting results 
could be hoped for. To overcome this, 
a more optimistic member of the 
committee suggested the following 
avenues of approach to the parents: 


1) What about working with PTA? 

2) Could the nurse and dental 
hygienist make home visits and in- 
vite the parents to come to school for 
a group nutrition meeting to discuss 
mutual problems? 

3) Would parent-teacher confer- 
ences be helpful? 


It was thought a good idea to do 
a concentrated program with some 
of the lower grade children for whom 
there might be a better opportunity 
for improving food habits. Two of 
the second-year classes were men- 
tioned as possibilities. Nutrition was 
to be carried on in all grades, but 
an especially concerted effort was to 
be made with the second-graders. 

Lack of time made it necessary to 
conclude this meeting with the state- 
ment that another méeting would be 
held soon. All present were invited 
to come again. In addition the health 
counselors, the homemaking teacher, 
and the teachers of two second-grade 
classes were invited to attend. 


} 


(Continued on page 4 


The author, center, discusses visual aids with assistant principal, 3 
mothers, school nurses, dental hygienist, and other assistant principal. 
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Second-graders, shown with their teacher, enjoyed the 
breakfast, Homemaking students did all the serving. 
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WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


By Marion Cronan 


Director, School L 


FRIDAY 


Pot Roast 
Delmonico Potato 
Glazed Carrots 
Bread* 

Lemon Sponge 
Pudding 


Chicken and Vege- 
table Fricassee on 
Rice 

Cranberry-Orange 
Relish 

Lima Beans 

Ice Cream 


Orange Juice 
American Chop Suey 
Chef Salad 

Hard Roll* 

Cherry Whip 


Oyster Chowder 
Salmon Salad 
Tomato Wedges 
Roll* 

Roman Peach Cake 


Orange Juice 

Bacon Cheeseburger 

Green Salad 
Apple-Banana 
Scallop 


Fruit Juice 
Barbecued Spare 
Ribs 

Mashed Potato 
Squash 

Stuffed Celery 
Bread* 

Strawberry Chiffon 


Pie 


Baked Ham 
Sweet Potato Puff 
Buttered Broccoli 
Calico Salad 
Roll* 

Peach Bread 
Pudding * 


Baked Liver and 
Bacon 

Cheese Potato 

Whole Kernel Corn 
Roll* 

Honey Spice Cake 


Tuna Croquette 

Peas 

Molded Mexican 
Slaw 

Bread* 

Brownie Pudding 
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Corn Chowder 
Barbecued Cheese 
Sandwich 

Molded Fruit Salad 

Chocolate Chip 
Cupeake 


Hot Turkey Roll 
Gravy 

Peas 

Carrot Curls 

Fig Pudding 


Italian Spaghetti 
and Meat Balls 
String Beans 
Carrot Curls 
Vienna Bread* 
Deep-dish Apple Pie 


Fruit Juice 
Hamburger Loaf 
Scalloped Potato 
Spinach 

Roll* 

Pineapple Upside- 
down Cake 


Orange Juice 
Chicken Chop Suey 
on Noodles 

Green Beans 
Raisin Bread* 
Cranberry Velvet 


Baked Link Sausage 

Candied Sweet 
Potato 

Whole Wheat Bread* 

Apple-Raisin 
Pudding 


Veal Cutlet 
Hubbard Squash 

Orange and Grape- 
fruit Salad 

Roll* 

Cottage Pudding 

Chocolate Sauce 


lunch pattern. Milk is served with ali meals, and 
butter or margarine (*) on all breads. A la carte 


items except for fruit, homemade brownies, and ice 


Liver Loaf 
Baked Potato 
Cabbage Salad 
Raisin Bread* 
Grapenut Custard 


Tomato Juice 
Baked Beans and 
Frankfurter 
Pickled Beets 
Brown Bread* 
Lemon Tart 


Spaghetti and 
Salmon Casserole 
Cabbage and Carrot 

Salad 
Hard Roll* 
Rhubarb Cobbler 


Neapolitan Beef * 
Carrots and Peas 
Braised Celery 
Sunshine Cake 


Spanish Omelet 
Buttered Broccoli 
Bran Muffin* 
Fruit Cup 

Raisin Cookie 


Orange Juice 
Beef Pie with 
Vegetables 
Waldorf Salad 
Pumpernickel 

Bread* 
Peach Custard 


Vegetable Soup 

Grilled Cheese 
Sandwich 

Tomato-Vegetable 
Aspic Salad 

Fruit Compote 

Peanut-butter Cookie 


riced at 25¢, These recipes have been 


school 2 complete 
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School Lunch Notes 


SURVEY of school lunch sanitation prac- 
tices, made during the first six months of 
1954 in 795 representative schools throughout 
the United States, was reported at last year’s 
meeting of the American Dietetic Association. 
Although the survey indicates that the physi- 
cal environment of many schools conformed 
with accepted standards and practices, some 
schools had serious sanitation defects. 

Thirty per cent of the schools had inadequate 
dishwashing facilities. Food was displayed 
without protective shields in 41 per cent of the 
schools. Thirty-six per cent had no thermome- 
ters in refrigerators. Approximately one half 
had an insect infestation condition of some 
magnitude, and about one third had rodent in- 
festation of some degree. 

Personnel also failed to meet standards in 
many cases. Twenty per cent of the persons 
who prepare and serve food in the schools sur- 
veyed received no training in methods of sani- 
tary food service. Less than one half of the 
schools had a_ professionally-trained school 
lunch supervisor, and in 14 per cent of the 
schools there was no supervisor of the lunch 
program, it was found. 

The authors of the report, Eric W. Wood, 
New Haven City Health Department, Connecti- 
cut, and Dr. Charles C. Wilson, Yale School of 
Public Health, suggest that food service person- 
nel have an important role to play in the use of 
the school lunchroom as a laboratory for teach- 
ing health and hygiene. 


GOVERNMENT FOODS FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


Large quantities of farm foods have been ear- 
marked for future distribution to schools and 
other eligible recipients, according to USDA. 

The Department has entertained bids for the 
repackaging of bulk supplies of government 
holdings of surplus butter, cheese, and nonfat 
dry milk. And quantities of canned grapefruit 
have been purchased. 


MID-MORNING SNACKS 


A study of mid-morning snacks among pre- 
school children was reported in the December 
Journal of Home Economics. 

The author of the report, Nancy Munro, 
found that children at the Montana State Uni- 
versity Nursery School continued to eat ap- 
proximately the same amount of lunch whether 
or not they were served a snack. They ate 
more of the snack if it was served earlier in the 
morning, and their total food intake was in- 
creased by the larger snack eaten. 

“It would appear logical,” Mrs. Munro wrote, 
“to serve snacks to preschool children early, 
permitting them to eat what they require, thus 
avoiding excessive hunger and undue conflict 
concerning food.” 
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ye NEAPOLITAN BEEF 50 servings 


5 No, 2% cans beef with gravy %4 cup parsley chopped fine 
21% cups onions, chopped 6 tablespoon salt 

1 pound cheese, grated % tablespoon pepper 

1 cup shortening 1 recipe standard haking- 

5 eggs beaten powder biscuit dough 


Chop the canned beef and remove excess fat. Saute onion 
in the fat and add to meat. Add the beaten egg, cheese, 
parsley, and seasonings. Make baking-powder biscuit dough 
and roll to 1%-inch thickness. Spread dough with meat 
mixture and roll as for a jelly roll. Slice roll in 144-inch 


pieces and place in muffin tins, cut side up. Bake at 
400° F. for 30 minutes. Serve with brown gravy. 
* CRANBERRY VELVET 50 servings 


1 pound marshmallows % cup lemon juice 
% No. 10 can whole cranberry sauce % teaspoon salt 
1% quarts canned crushed 1 pint heavy cream, 


pineapple, drained whipped 

Snip marshmallows into small pieces with scissors. Com- 
bine with whole cranberry sauce, crushed pineapple, lemon 
juice, and salt. Mix thoroughly and fold in whipped cream. 
Chill in refrigerator several hours before serving or freeze 
to serve, if desired. 


a PEACH BREAD PUDDING 50 servings 


3 cups butter or margarine, 
melted 
gallon peaches, drained, 
sliced, sweetened 
1% teaspoons nutmeg 

5 dozen marshmallows 


2% cups whole eggs 
% cup lemon juice 

2% gallons soft bread cubes ] 
1 quart granulated sugar 


Beat eggs thoroughly. Add lemon juice, soft bread cubes, 
sugar, butter, drained peaches, and nutmeg. Pour into 
two greased baking pans. Dip marshmallows in water 
and arrange them equally spaced over top of each pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) for 45 minutes. 
Serve, using No. 12 scoop. 


50 servings 


% RAISIN COOKIES 


cup shortening 


2% cups all-purpose flour 
1 1% cups dark-brown sugar 


34 teaspoon soda 


4 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 
l4 teaspoon ginger 1 ege 

14 teaspoon nutmeg 44 cup sour milk or 
teaspoon cinnamon buttermilk 


% cup seedless raisins 


Cream shortening and add sugar. Mix well. Beat in egg 


and vanilla. Sift flour with soda, salt, and spices. Add 
dry ingredients alternately with milk. Stir in raisins. 
Drop by teaspoons onto a greased cookie sheet. Garnish 


tops of cookies with raisins if desired. Bake 15 minutes 


at 375° F. 
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NEWS OF { 
| Foods & Nutrition | 


Forecast of food supplies for 1955 gives 


promise of plentiful variety in the new year 


OOD forecasts for 1955 bring good 

news of plentiful supplies. Record 
meat production is expected this 
year, with beef and pork leading the 
list. Pork prices are expected to be 
lower than last year. 

Turkey and broiler production, 
which reached a peak in 1954, should 
continue large for the next five 
months. Larger turkeys are best 
buys right now—good for school 
lunch service and large families. 

The biggest news on the plenti- 
ful list this February is the record 
supply of eggs, and prices are down. 
Citrus fruits, lettuce, and carrots 
are all in good supply. Other plen- 
tifuls include raisins, almonds, dairy 
products, rice, lard, vegetable fats 
and oils, shrimp, and canned tuna. 


Orange Juice at the Door 


Development of new markets for 
the citrus industry appears in the 
making through the growing adop- 
tion of American Can Company’s 
fiber milk container for the pack- 
aging of fresh, whole orange juice. 

Fresh orange juice, squeezed 
daily, and delivered by the milk- 
man in disposable paper cartons is 
a new merchandising idea now be- 
ing used in Florida, along the 
eastern seaboard as far north as 
Boston, and in Midwest areas. 


Ange! Pie 


Fluffy Angel Pie, packed under 
the 7-Minit label, is a convenient 
ready-mix pie that requires no bak- 
ing or cooking. It consists of dry- 
mix ingredients which can be quick- 
ly made into an egg white filling 
and a toasted graham cracker crust. 
The homemaker need only add boil- 
ing water to the filling and butter 
to the crust, mix, and place in the 
refrigerator. 


Potato Flakes 


Dehydrated mashed potatoes with 
unusual properties have been de- 
veloped by USDA research scien- 
tists. Still in the experimental 
stage, the “potato flakes” are rapidly 
converted to mashed potatoes by the 
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addition of hot water or milk. After 
whipping, the product has the tex- 
ture and color of freshly mashed po- 
tatoes, and flavor is good. 


New Look in Pork 


“To market, to market, to buy a 
fat pig...” That familiar nursery 
rhyme is not as true as it used 
to be. Consumers and retailers are 
now demanding leaner hogs. With 
the lowered use of lard and the fat- 
ter cuts of pork, much research has 
been under way to develop the new 
“‘meat-type” hog. 

Government agencies, state agri- 
cultural colleges, and the meat in- 
dustry have for many years been 
cooperating on this project. Breed- 
ing studies have paid off, and there 
are now meat-type hogs in every 
breed. Further research is needed- 
ed, including studies of grading 
methods, consumer preference, re- 
tail pricing, and other market fac- 
tors affecting the meat-type hog. 


Freezing Main Dishes 


Pertinent information and _help- 
ful hints for the successful freezing 
of main dishes such as stews, meat 
loaves, and casseroles are offered in 
a new USDA bulletin, Freezing Com- 
bination Main Dishes. The bulletin 
also contains appetizing recipes de- 
veloped by the Department’s food 
specialists. Single copies may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Photo courtesy United Fruit Co. 


Salads aren't just for summertime. Use 
plentiful fruits — oranges, grapefruit, 
apples, and bananas — in winter salads. 


For tiptop quality and economi- 
cal use of freezer space, the De- 
partment recommends that _pre- 
cooked main dishes be stored in the 
freezer no longer than two to three 
months. However, if properly pack- 
aged and stored, most of these foods 
will not lose greatly in quality if 
kept up to six months. 

Here are pointers for freezing 
main dishes: Leave vegetables and 
macaroni slightly underdone for 
freezing. If cooked well done, they 
are likely to be too soft when re- 
heated. Freeze meat pies with pas- 
try crusts unbaked. Cool the cooked 
main dish quickly by setting the 
uncovered pan on ice or in very cold 
water before freezing. 


New Publications 


Turkey on the Table the Year 
Round, 21-page USDA booklet, con- 
tains complete information on buy- 
ing, preparing, and cooking turkey, 
with new directions for roasting 
whole turkeys as well as preparing 
half turkeys and turkey parts. There 
are also recipes for stuffing, gravy, 
and dishes such as baked turkey 
hash. Single copies are available 
free from Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. It’s Home and 
Garden Booklet, No. 45. 


Favorite Recipes is a new 16-page 
collection of Carnation Evaporated 
Milk recipes. The colorful booklet 
includes many ways to use evaporat- 
ed milk in soups, main dishes, and 
desserts. Available from Carnation 
Company, Home Service Depart- 
ment, Carnation Building, Los An- 
geles 36, California. 


Goose, a new folder, provides the 
“A to Z’” of goose cookery—cooking 
methods and times, stuffing com- 
binations, recipes, and_ simplified 
carving instructions. Free copies 
may be obtained from Poultry and 
Egg National Board, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, 185 North Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

—J. de. G. 
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Better Breakfasts 


(Continued from page 43) 


The second meeting was held on 
December 4, 1953 to review material 
already presented, to add any new 
ideas, and to go ahead with definite 
plans for a nutrition program in the 
school. It was decided to begin the 
program with a talk to the entire 
school faculty. The need for mak- 
ing this talk meaningful and “down 
to earth” was stressed. The nutri- 
tionist promised to return to lead 
the discussion and to answer ques- 
tions at a faculty meeting scheduled 
for February 15, 1954. 

It was felt, too, that there might 
be a better chance for improving 
food habits if actual foods were used 
for demonstration purposes. In this 
way, pupils would have an opportu- 
nity of seeing and tasting foods at 
first hand. With this in mind, the 
nutritionist was to investigate the 
possibility of obtaining free break- 
fast foods from various companies. 
If these foods were available, plans 
would be made to serve breakfast for 
five consecutive days to pupils of the 
two second grades and their parents. 
This actual serving of breakfast was 
to be the highlight of all nutrition 
education carried on in the classroom 
during the entire term. 

On February 15 the nutritionist 
led a discussion for the faculty of 
the school—about 70 teachers in all. 
This meeting highlighted the use of 
visual aids adapted to the different 
grade levels. Free and inexpensive 
posters and exhibits were displayed 
and their uses discussed. A large 
scrapbook containing pamphlets for 
pupils’ use and teachers’ guidebooks 
were also shown to the group and its 
contents explained. Several possible 
nutrition units were discussed in 
some detail, and each teacher was 
given a leaflet listing source material 
and suggestions for nutrition proj- 
ects. A lively question-and-answer 
period followed the presentation of 
the material. 

The nutritionist began contacting 
food companies explaining the aim 
of the project, asking for foods to 
serve 125 breakfasts daily for an en- 
tire school week. Enough food was 
pledged so that it was necessary to 
buy only additional milk, cereal to 
provide greater variety, sugar, paper 
plates, and napkins. It was esti- 
mated that 56 pupils, their instruc- 
tors, parents, and others such as 
school nurse, doctor, dental hygienist, 
dentist, as well as interested visi- 
tors, would total about 125. In a let- 
ter sent home, parents were urged to 
bring any preschoolers with them to 


the breakfasts. Also, an invitation 
was sent out to the PTA to attend a 
planning meeting scheduled for 
March 29, 1954. 

At this meeting, plans were made 
for breakfast to be served during the 
entire week of April 5th. In addi- 
tion to the regular committee, about 
twelve PTA representatives, the two 
second grade, homemaking and 
CRMD (Children of Retarded Mental 
Development) teachers, as well as 
the lunchroom manager were present. 

Menus were jointly planned as 
follows: 


Monday: oatmeal 


Fresh orange, 


with raisins, whole wheat bread ana 
margarine, milk. 

Tuesday: Grapefruit 
wheat flakes with milk, 
white bread and margarine, milk. 

Wednesday: Orange and grape- 
fruit sections, enriched farina with 
milk, whole wheat bread with mar- 
garine, milk. 

Thursday: Grapefruit juice, oat- 
meal with milk, whole wheat bread 
and margarine, milk. 

Friday: Orange juice, wheat flakes 
with raisins, enriched white bread 
with margarine, milk. 

(Concluded on page 88) 


sections, 


LOW 
CALORIE 
CHOCOLATE 
DANDY 


Tall, sweet, 


and beautiful 


(and only 34 calories* fer serving) 


It only /ooks too good to be true. Not a bit of sugar in it, but it’s 
sweet, SUCARYL-sweet—and a lot kinder to the waistline. SUCARYL, 
you know, cooks and bakes right in with foods, sweetens like a 
charm (without adding calories)—and it won't turn bitter on you. 


One trial will prove the point. 


Low Calorie Chocolate Dandy 


1 envelope unflavored gelatine 
2 teaspoons Sucaryl solution 
or 16 Sucaryl tablets, crushed 
Yo cup cold water 
3 tablespoons cocoa 
Yq cup cold water 
2 eggs, separated 
2 teaspoons cornstarch 
Yq cup cold water 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


*109 calories if made with sugar. 
See coupon section for samples and recipe 
booklets. 


water.’ Add % 
well. Beat egg yolks; add cocoa mixture; blend 
well; add to gelatine mixture; stir well. Cook 3 
to 4 minutes over hot water. Remove; meas 


Mix gelatine, SUCARYL and % cup cold water 


in top of double boiler; dissolve over hot 


cup cold water to cocoa; stit 


ure; add enough cold water to make 2 cups 
Blend cornstarch with last 2 cup cold water; 
bring to boil over low heat; add to chocolate 
mixture; add vanilla. Chill until mixture 
mounds slightly when dropped from spoon 
Whip with rotary egg beater until frothy. Whip 
egg whites stiff; fold in. Chill until firm 


Spoon into dessert glasses. Makes 6 servings. 


502080 
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Utensil 


Hallite brazier by Wear-Ever. It 
can be used on top of the range, 
in the oven, and even for serving. 


Open roasting pan of aluminum by Wear-Ever has Glass percolator by 


an adjustable V-type rack to support the roast. 


The edge of this pie pan is fluted to 
keep the juices from running over. 


Silex can also be used 
for many other purposes. 


Automatic air vent is newest fea- 
ture of Presto pressure cooker. 


ITH the variety of cooking 

utensils increasing each year, 

it is important for the home- 
making student to have opportunity 
to work with the different types. 
In this way she will learn the char- 
acteristics of the materials and styl- 
ing features. Then when she selects 
this equipment for her home, her 
judgment will be based on actual ex- 
perience instead of quick decisions. 

There is such a large assortment 
of utensils on the market that 
homemaking departments cannot 
stock a complete line of each style. 
However, a well-rounded selection 
should include pots and pans of 
aluminum, copper, stainless steel, 
cast iron, enameled ware, flame- 
proof glass, and ceramic ware. 
Double-duty and versatile utensils 
should be selected to demonstrate 
their usefulness and reduce storage 
space to a minimum. 

Food preparation lessons are ideal 
situations for demonstrating charac- 
teristics of cooking utensils. For 
instance, a lesson on cheese sauces 
could illustrate the desirability of 
even-heating utensils and double 
boilers. The same lesson could show 
the disadvantages of poorly manu- 
factured pots and pans. 

Lessons on braising, frying, or 
stewing can be used to emphasize 
the use of pressure cookers and heavy 
kettles in meat cookery. 

The need of correct sizes, shapes, 
and weights of saucepans can be 
graphically illustrated in sugar cook- 
ery or when deep-frying. The advis- 
ability of correctly shaped and bal- 
anced handles can be demonstrated 
when pouring water from boiled po- 
tatoes, rice, or macaroni. 

Clean-up time can be used to teach 
students the care and the storage of 
cookery utensils. 


Flame-proof glass saucepan by Pyrex is a very 
good conductor of heat. Has a variety of uses. 


French skillet with an egg poacher in- 
set and cover is made by Revere Ware. 
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Marie Gifford, Director, 
Armour Consumer Service. 
Miss Gifford and her staff of 
graduate Home Economists 
bring you a how-to-do story 
on lunches, 


Barbecued Franks 


Whether it’s lunch for the family, party fixin’s after 
the big game, or a packed lunch to tote to school, 
here’s the simple way to insure success. Take ad- 
vantage of foods that need little or no further prepara- 
tion, foods that are easy on the budget and high in 


MENU 


Easy-B 


MARIE GIFFORD OFFERS YOU 


Lunches 


Low in Cost, High in Nutrition and Appetite Appeal 


Oven-Browned Potatoes 


Buttered Green Beans 
Rolls Butter 
Fresh or Canned Fruit 


Milk 


MENU 


Rarebit Sandwiches with Assorted 


Meat Toppings 
(Ham, Salami and Bacon) 
Crisp Relishes 


Ice Cream 


Cookies Milk 


Cook 14 cup chopped onion in 1 table- 
spoon butter or margarine until clear. 
Add dash of pepper, 4 teaspoons 
sugar, 1 teaspoon prepared mustard, 
4 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce, 14 
cup catsup, 14 cup water and 14 cup 
of vinegar. 


To make rarebit sauce, blend 14 cup 
flour into 14 cup melted butter or 
margarine. Add 4 cups milk. Cook 
over low heat until thickened, stirring 
constantly. Season with salt, mustard 
and Worcestershire sauce. 


as a breeze! 


Cut 3-inch slits in 1 pound of frank- 
furters. Place in flat pan and cover 
with the sauce. Bake in 400° F. oven 
for 20 minutes, basting frequently. 
Since franks are already cooked when 
purchased, they need only this brief 
heating period. 


Place the sauce over simmering water. 
Stir in 4 cups (1 lb.) grated sharp aged 
cheddar cheese. Continue heating mix- 
ture only until cheese is melted. 
Cover pan and allow sauce to stand 
over hot water until serving time. 


nutritive value, too. Choose one easily prepared main 
dish as “star” and then build the rest of your meal 
around it. Plan your menu and work schedule ahead. 
You'll find that preparing these lunches, truly, is easy 


Place 10 small potatoes (cooked in 
boiling salted water until almost done) 
in shallow baking pan. Brush with 
melted butter or margarine and brown 
in 400° F. oven with frankfurters for 
15 minutes, turning frequently to 
brown evenly. 


Crumble crisp-fried bacon. Cut salami 
into long thin strips and dice cooked 
ham into cubes about |4-inch in size. 
Place in small individual bowls. Split 
hamburger buns, brush with softened 
butter or margarine, and toast lightly. 


Cut sandwiches and wrap securely in 
waxed paper or sandwich bags. In- 
clude fresh fruit, or canned or stewed 
fruit in a packable container,a thermos 
of milk, cocoa or hot soup, and cookies 
or other “‘sweet stuff’’ for dessert. 


With spatula, spread ham mixture on 
2 of slices and liver mixture on 2 of 
slices, spreading meat to edges of 
bread. Top with remaining slices. To 
keep lettuce crisp, wrap it in waxed 
paper and tuck into sandwiches later. 


Combine contents of one can Deviled 
Ham with 2 tablespoons chopped 
sweet pickle. Combine contents of one 
can Liver Spread with 2 tablespoons 
chopped celery and 14 teaspoon 
minced onion. Spread 8 bread slices 
with softened butter or margarine. 


MENU 
Sandwiches: Deviled Ham with Pickle 
Liver Spread with Celery 


0) Go Stewed Apricots 
Milk 


Cookies 


You know it’s good! The Armour Star label 


is one of the world’s great guarantees! ee ee 
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By JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


q AT SCHOOL 


Liver and Bacon 
Mashed Potato 
Pumpernickel Bread and Butter 
Milk 
Cranberry Crunch 


Buttered Broccoli 


THE LUNCH BOX 
Chopped Egg and Ham Sandwich 
on Whole Wheat Bread 
Carrot Sticks and Raisins 
Milk 


Whole Apple Peanut Butter Cookies 


O MATTER where you are—at home, at school, at a res- 
taurant or cafeteria—take your time and have a good lunch. 
It will pay big dividends in pep and vitality for the after- 
noon activities. 

You've started the day with a good breakfast, of course. But when 
the noon break comes, it’s time to stop and refuel. Lunch can be a 
simple meal, but it should supply you with about one-third of your 
daily food requirements. This doesn’t mean just calories. It means 
one-third of the protein, vitamins, and minerals as well. Without a 
good lunch, it’s difficult to meet total daily food needs. You can’t 
make up the deficit with a big dinner. So forget the quick lunch of 
pie a la mode and a candy bar. Skimpy, starchy lunches usually lead 
to high-calorie snacks in the middle of the afternoon. 

Make every meal count and you'll be well on the road to buoyant 
good health with its tangible rewards of clear skin, good looks, energy, 
and stamina. If you’ve been a lunch-skipper or lunch-skimper—the 
results will surprise you. Try it and see. 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH—a pattern for the whole family 


The fast-growing schoo] lunch program has done much to improve 
lunches of school children throughout the country. Teen-agers who 
are fortunate enough to have such a program in their schools can be 
sure of getting nutritious, well-balanced meals at. low cost. 

The pattern for the Type A school lunch is a good one to follow for 
the whole family. Basically it calls for a protein main dish—meat, 
fish, poultry, eggs, or cheese—milk, whole grain or enriched bread, 
butter or margarine, and a big serving of a vegetable and/or a fruit. 

With this pattern as a guide, there are endless variations. All of 
the lunch menus suggested on this page follow the pattern. Sometimes 
the main dish is a hot plate with potato and a vegetable. Or it could 
be a sandwich with a protein filling, soup, and fruit for dessert. Each 
one is well-balanced, attractive, and provides variety in color and tex- 
ture. This is what we mean by a good lunch. 

Within the pattern, too, it’s a simple task to meet. individual caloric 
needs. Those who need a hearty lunch can have larger helpings and 
enjoy richer desserts. Calorie-counters can avoid ‘extras’ such as 
mayonnaise with the sandwich, have skimmed instead of whole milk, 
and choose a piece of fruit for dessert. But the pattern is the same 
for everyone—a protein food, milk, bread and butter, vegetable, and 
fruit. Include these foods in your lunch every day. 


THE CARRIED LUNCH—give it a new twist 


In many families, the man of the house as well as school children 
carry a daily lunch box to work or school. It’s easy to fall into a dull 
routine when it comes to preparing the packed lunch. These lunches 


AT THE DRUGSTORE 
Tomato Soup 
Grilled Cheese Sandwich 
Milk 
Fruit Cup 


should have as much thought and careful preparation as any other. 
Variety is even more important because the main part of the lunch 
is usually cold. Let’s hope the daily stack of soggy jelly sandwiches 
with the curled edges is a thing of the past. 

Here again we follow the basic pattern for a good lunch. The sand- 
wich is usually the mainstay of the lunch box, and it’s easy to supply 
variety. Try different kinds of breads, and use some imagination 
when it comes to the sandwich fillings. Meat can be combined with 
many different cheeses. Eggs may be sliced or chopped and mixed 
with bits of relish or cubes of luncheon meats. Canned fish combines 
well with chopped celery. And the familiar peanut butter can be 
mixed with mashed banana or chopped raisins for a “different” 
sandwich. 

For extra convenience, the family with a freezer can prepare a 
week’s supply of sandwiches in advance. Avoid soggy fillings, wrap 
in moisture-vaporproof paper, and freeze quickly. Removed from the 
freezer in the morning, they’!] be thawed and ready to eat at noon. 

Crisp relishes and raw vegetables wrapped in waxed paper add in- 
terest and nutritive value to the lunch box. If milk cannot be pur- 
chased where the lunch is eaten, a thermos of milk should be in- 
cluded. Some days this can be varied with a thermos of cream soup 
made with milk. Another good lunch box trick is to pack a simple 
salad in waxed paper cartons or plastic freezer containers. A piece 
of fresh fruit makes a handy dessert. Cookies or a wedge of home- 
made cake can be added occasionally. 


AT THE DRUGSTORE—choose wisely 
For those who “eat out,” the drugstore soda fountain, cafeteria, or 
lunch counter offers a good selection if you choose carefully. Don’t 
make it a daily coke and frankfurter. Instead follow the good lunch 
pattern. Have a hot plate or salad main dish. Soup, nourishing sand- 
wiches, and milk are always available. Ice cream or fruit cup make 
good desserts. The drugstore menu offered below is a good example. 


LUNCH AT HOME—a meal often neglected 

Mother at home alone or with the younger children all too frequently 
succumbs to the temptation to rush through lunch or skip it entirely. 
On weekends when the whole family is home, she is more likely to eat 
a substantial meal. But even when eating alone, she should take time 
to set the table attractively, sit down, and relax with a nutritious 
lunch. Convenient canned meats, soups, and salads, or a quick cas- 
serole of macaroni and cheese, all make easy main dishes. The at- 
home lunch is also the time to make efficient use of leftovers. For 
example, the chicken fricassee in the menu below might be made from 
last night’s dinner. This is a good lunch—attractive to look at, nutri- 
tious, and good to eat. 


AT HOME 
Chicken Fricassee on Rice 
Green Peas Waldorf Salad 
Roll and Butter 
Milk 


Lemon Sponge 
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Roper 


Gas oven features broiler drawer. 


1955 


and twin oven doors are completely new styles in built-ins. 


RANGES 


Feature New Conveniences 


ls 
Hotpoint 
Economical cluster of four heating units. 


Caloric 
Attractive arrangement of built-in units. 


ONTINUED advances in the 
design and manufacture of 
ranges have introduced a new 
era of automaticity into food prepa- 
ration. Thermostatically - controlled 
ovens and surface units and special 
timing devices permit the home- 
maker to start cooking operations 
and then forget them until serving 
time. She can even go shopping with 
complete assurance that her meal will 
be cooked automatically without 
danger of burning. 
Smart styling of ranges is evident 


Electric built-in oven is 24 inches wide. 
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in every price group. Color is an im- 


portant feature in many lines. Soft 
greens, blues, pinks, yellows, and 
bright reds are much in evidence. 


White with accents of color is still 
first choice of many manufacturers. 


Built-in Units 


Biggest news this year is the wide 
variety of built-in units. Both gas 
and electric models are in abundance 
Surface units are made in any num- 
ber of combinations and can _ be 
placed in desired locations. 

Completely new are cooking sec- 
tions which fold into a wall panel 
and free the counter for other activi- 
ties. Controls for these sections are 
unique. Heat is regulated by a con- 
trol which slides up and down a ver- 
tical panel. 

Built-in ovens are larger than ever 
with increased cooking capacity 
Finished in stainless steel or brushed 
chrome, they harmonize with the 
most modern decor. 

Gas ovens usually have an extra 
broiler compartment while electric 
ovens have a broiling unit installed 
in the oven. Automatic controls are 
featured on both types. 

Cabinets are now being made to 
fit various models, so it is no longer 
necessary to have counters and cabi- 
nets custom made, which 
installation costs. 


increases 


| | Fold-away surface units 
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Norge 


‘ Extra wide oven in a 30-inch gas range. 


Caloric 


Fully equipped, but only 24 inches wide. 


RCA Estate 
Entire range area is used for cooking. 
3 58 


Double ovens have individual thermostats, 


Gas Ranges 


© Top quality gas ranges are available at every 
price level this year. Deluxe ranges, of course, 
include many extra features, but such essentials 
as chip-resistant finishes, adequate insulation, and 
efficient burners are built into all lines. 

Newest features are surface burners equipped 
with timing devices or thermostatic controls. These 
permit automatic surface cookery never before 
available in gas ranges. They are designed to 
give the homemaker more freedom from pot-watch- 
ing, and assure perfect results when deep frying 
or braising. 

The trend toward full use of range areas for 
cookery rather than for storage is evident in all 
models. Griddles and fifth burners are placed in 
the center of range tops and flanked by four burn- 
ers. In many cases this fifth burner is extra large 
for kettles and oversize utensils. The griddle plate 
which can be interchanged with a burner grid is 
a desirable feature and increases versatility of the 
gas range. 

Double ovens continue to be very popular. The 
ovens may be identical in style and size, or one may 
be considerably smaller. Usually only one oven is 
governed by the time clock, but both have thermo- 
static controls. Double-oven models feature low 
broiler drawers. Other ranges are equipped with 
more convenient waist-high broilers. 

Variations in size from 22 to 58 inches make it 
possible to fit a gas range into almost any layout. 
Ranges are designed to operate with natural, man- 
ufactured, or bottled gas for use in all areas. This 
makes them available to the isolated location. 


Universal 
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Center unit has a thermostatic control. 
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This range has a controlled cooking unit. 


Crosley 


Klectric Ranges 


e Lavish use of color and the addition of many 
convenience features on the new electric ranges 
have made them more desirable than ever. Hand- 
some modern styling and complete automaticity 
make them an asset to any home—to large and 
small families. 

Scientifically-engineered control panels take all 
the guesswork out of cooking by electricity. Se- 
lector knobs or dials are clearly indicated so that 
the homemaker can tell at a glance which unit is 
in operation and how much heat is being used. 
Time clocks show how long the meat has been 
roasting and at what hour it will be done. Ringing 
timers will tell the homemaker when the vegetables 
have finished cooking. 

Five to ten heat gradations are possible on some 
ranges. Many surface units are designed to ac- 
commodate small utensils without heating the outer 
ring of coils. Some units are extra-fast heating. 
Others have electronic devices which prevent the 
scorching of foods. 

Such features as rotating spits for barbecuing 
meats and poultry, special turnabout broiler racks, 
broiler pans that can be adjusted by a crank handle 
are built into large-capacity deluxe ovens. 

Deep-well cookers, griddles, and deep-fat fryers 
permit a variety of cooking methods on one range. 
Appliance outlets, surface lighting, timers, clocks 
are standard equipment on many ranges. 

Easy-care features of electric ranges include 
seamless oven linings, disposable aluminum oven 
liners, movable surface units and adapter rings, 
and smooth stain-resistant finishes. 
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Aluminum oven liners keep oven spotless. 


Bake and broil at 1 time in double ovens. 


Large-capacity oven for 
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For the Home 


NEW 


Ted 


Exciting new designs and textures in carpeting 


. . . modern classroom furniture . .. the home shop 


WEED and homespun effects will 

be featured in the carpet selec- 
tions to be introduced this spring. 
The new carpet designs show a ten- 
dency to get away from strong tones 
into very soft shades. One carpet 
designer will present an entire col- 
lection in soft, tweedy shades. Other 
firms will offer such decorator colors 
as blond ivory, woodrose, silver gray, 
and sandalwood. 

New utilization of natural fibers, 
man-made yarns, and blends have 
given carpeting important easy-care 
characteristics and _ long-wearing 
qualities. There will be a choice of 
‘arpets in wool, cotton, rayon, nylon, 
and other man-made yarns. Blends of 
wool with rayon, cotton, nylon, saran, 
ete., will also be featured. 


Small Appliance News 

The latest innovation in automatic 
toasters is Toastmaster’s three-slice 
model. Designed’ especially for 
quick service for large families, the 
toaster is completely automatic. It 
has a timing device and a small mo- 
tor which raises and lowers the 
bread slices. It can be used to make 
one, two, or three slices of toast in 
any slot with perfect results. 

The new automatic skillet by 
General Electric incorporates fea- 
tures of several models already on 
the market as well as introducing 
some new ones. It is round with con- 
trols on the handle so that it can be 
immersed in water for washing. A 
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complete cooking guide is printed on 
the handle and an indicator light 
tells when the selected cooking tem- 
perature is reached. 

Citron yellow and dove gray are 
the colors chosen for the West Bend 
hand mixer. Weighing only three 
pounds, the mixer can be used for all 
but the heaviest mixing jobs. It has 
three speeds, a rubber bumper guard, 
and a convenient heel rest. 


For the Home Shop 


Barbecue tables and benches, spice 
cabinets, plant holders, and wall 
desks are just a few of the items that 
can be made with the aid of the Mc- 
Call Corporation’s new “Do-It-Your- 
self’ Transfer Patterns. This is a 
completely new aid to the man or 
woman who enjoys shop work. The 
full-scale designs eliminate the need 
for training or scaling, for the pat- 
terns can be transferred to wood 
with the aid of a warm iron. 

Complete step-by-step directions 
are given for constructing the item. 
The required materials, methods of 
cutting and assembling are all clearly 
presented so that an amateur can 
achieve perfect results. 


Students’ Comfort 


Modern classroom furniture, de- 
signed by Russel Wright, is both 
handsome and comfortable. Curves 
and colors are two important new 
features of the furniture. Grace- 
fully rounded tubular metal bases 
are finished in gay colors. Desk 
drawers are of curved metal and 


Three-slice Toastmaster, left, is ideal for 
large families or quick service. Auto- 
matic skillet by General Electric can be 
used to fry, deep fry, braise, bake foods. 


Hand mixer by West Bend Aluminum Co. 
Weighs three pounds, has three speeds. 


desks tops are hinged so that they 
can be lifted easily. Chairs are de- 
signed for comfort with adjustable 
backs and contour seats. Nine sizes 
of chairs and 10 of desks for various 
groups are being manufactured by 
Shwayder Bros. 
Truly Modern 

A new pattern in plated silver- 
ware has been introduced by Holmes 
and Edwards. Called “Bright Fu- 
ture,” the silverware is simply de- 
signed with smooth handles that ter- 
minate in a scroll crested with a 
small acorn. 

Individual pieces are well balanced 
and comfortable to grasp. The pat- 
tern features inlaid sterling blocks 
in the backs of ‘“‘most-used” pieces at 
points of greatest wear. 


Product Briefs 


> The addition of two new 34-piece 
dinnerware sets to the Pyrex brand 
dinnerware line has been announced 
by Corning Glass Works. The sets 
are decorated in Royal Burgundy or 
Regency Green and banded in 22- 
carat gold. <A special storage rack 
accompanies each set. 

> A little wooden chair for children 
has many uses. One edge is curved 
so that it can be used as a rocker. 
Turned upside down, it serves as a 
walker. Right side up it is a straight 
chair, and on its side it is a step- 
stool or low table. It can also be 
placed atop another chair for eating 
at the dining table. Made by Tri 
Woodworking Co. Inc., Kerhonkson, 
New York. 

> A luminous doormat of rubber is 
attractive and useful. Made _ by 
Bearfoot Air Way Corp., Wadsworth, 
Ohio.—F.M.S. 
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Teach your students with 
the aid of today’s finest 
improvement in modern 
refrigeration—the HOTPOINT 
SUPER-STOR REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER 


Hotpoint is continually improving its Super-Stor ity 
Refrigerator-Freezer to meet the growing de- 
mands of today’s young homemakers—those 


who choose to live the modern, easy way with ‘3 


up-to-date electric appliances. 4 

Your students will learn the do's and don'ts 
of modern food preservation with Hotpoint's 
years-ahead features that are practical—engi- 


neered to function unfailingly for the life of the 
Refrigerator. 

There is Hotpoint’s Frost-Away, the world’s 
finest automatic defrosting system; a true Food 
Freezer; the exclusive Cold-coil system, to keep 
foods fresh and flavorful; Dairy-Stor; handy 
Sliding Aluminum Shelves; Stor-Mor shelf; tem- 
: perature-controlled Butter-Bin; and many other 
é modern convenience features. And Hotpoint 

combines this genuine utility with timeless 
“Classic’’ styling—styling that will be in de- is 
mand when today’s students become tomorrow's 
homemakers. Check with your is 
Hotpoint distributor for details of 4 

the generous Hotpoint Educa- A 
tional Plan for appliances in ; 
your school, 


xt | the fr 


RANGES * REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS = DISPOSALLS® + WATER HEATERS 
FOOD FREEZERS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + AIR CONDITIONERS 


HOTPOINT CO. (A Division of General Electric Company) " 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois a) 
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4 
cLAssROOM pRoJvects 
x Six informative projects in modern homemaking for class 
room teaching. 
‘ The Hotpoint Home Economics Institute has devised the 
i ; following six projects as special aids to the teacher which 
Miri, can be yours for the asking: Choose one two oF all six and 
note the odded interest from your students. : 
1. COMPANY BREAKFAST FROM THE FREEZER. 
2, Quick LUNCHEON MENU. 
3. PARTY TEA FROM THE REFRIGERATOR. 
4. wuRRY-UP OVEN MEAL. 
i 5. AFTER PARTY LAUNDRY pRoJect. 
6. CHILD CARE LAUNDRY pRosect. 
i Order NOW with easy-to-vse coupon in coupon section 
ty a at, 
05-139 4 


NEWS OF 


Tips on the care and selection of washable fabrics 


are given by specialists in clothing research 


ATEST fashion news is the slim, 

long-stemmed look for 1955. 
Spring fabrics are gently molded to 
natural body lines, and high and 
rounded bustlines give a young, little- 
girl appearance to the new styles. 
Cinched-in waistlines are no longer 
fashionable — in some cases, belts 
have disappeared to produce the long 
silhouette. Shoulders are normal 
with sleeves set high, and accents at 
the hips emphasize the longer lines. 
Last year’s box-jacket suits, slim 
skirts, and fitted sheaths were fore- 
runners of the new trend. In New 
York City school girls are already 
wearing middies with straight, 
pleated skirts. 


Clothing Outlook 


According to Dr. Gertrude Weiss, 
head of family economics research 
for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the average cost of clothing has 
shown a steady downward drift in 
the past three years. Average retail 
prices of men’s, women’s, and chil- 
dren’s clothing have been lower dur- 
ing the past year than they were two 
years ago. 

Only eight per cent of the consum- 
er’s dollar now goes for clothes, 
shoes, and accessories compared to 14 
per cent in the late war years and 
10 per cent during the 1930 depres- 
sion. Various reasons for this de- 
crease have been suggested by the 
department. 

1. Other items have more appeal 
to purchasers. A good example is 
the automobile market. 


Washable mocassins treated with Neo- 
prene are claimed resistant to scuffing. 
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2. Modern, informal ways of liv- 
ing require less expensive clothes. 

3. Improvements in the production 
of textiles and ready-made garments 
have reduced production costs in 
many areas. 

4. Children and elderly people, who 
normally spend less money on clothes, 
make up a greater percentage of our 
population. 


60 Years at Vogue 


Recently published by Doubleday 
& Co., Always in Vogue captures the 
essence of a magazine and the life of 
the great woman who made it. By 
tracing Vogue’s development, the 
memoirs of Edna Woolman Chase re- 
capitulate the history of fashion in 
America for the past half-century. 

Sixty years ago when Mrs. Chase 
first started with Vogue, fashion was 
for wealthy women with taste who 
could afford private dressmakers and 
Paris clothes. But today fashion 
ideas from the great couture houses 
of Paris have entered the wardrobes 
of millions of American women. In- 
deed, fashion for many has created 
the third largest industry in our na- 
tion. No longer dependent on Euro- 
pean styles, American designers now 
produce smart clothing suitable to 
the American way of life. 


From Texas 


Durable and washable moccasins 
with the appearance of suede are the 
newest thing in footwear for women 
and children. Because they are 


treated with Du Pont Neoprene, a 
man-made rubber, these moccasins 
are tough. They are made to with- 


Cuddly toy animals of Orlon can be 
washed in automatic and dried in dryer. 


Fashions & Textiles 


| 


stand repeated flexing and to resist 
abrasion and scuffing. Soft and pli- 
able, the moccasins are set in one 
piece and are hand-laced with a cord 
of contrasting color. Foam rubber 
innersoles add_ resilience. Ranch 
Mocs are manufactured by Alco of 
Texas, Inc., San Angelo, Texas. 


Washable Pleats 


State extension clothing specialists 
and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture receive frequent questions 
about the care and laundering of 
“permanently pleated” skirts. Gen- 
erally, women want to know whether 
the pleats will hold if the skirt is 
washed at home. 

Iowa specialists report good re- 
sults in washing pleated fabrics with 
about 50 per cent man-made and 50 
per cent wool or cotton fibers. Either 
hand or machine laundering with hot 
water and mild soap or detergent will 
not harm pleats or fabric. If an auto- 
matic washer is used, remove skirt 
before the spin-dry cycle. Finger 
press pleats in shape and hang up 
straight to drip dry in the air. Other 
experts recommend first laying the 
skirt flat on a towel and patting out 
excess water. This hastens drying 
and also prevents the weight of 
water from stretching or pulling the 
skirt out of shape. 


Treatment for Stains 


To prevent permanent spots from 
forming on synthetic fabrics, manu- 
facturers recommend prompt atten- 
tion to stains. They say soapy, warm 
water will suffice in many cases. In 
addition, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
offers suggestions for removing 
stains from nylon, Orlon and Dacron. 

1. Rub cornstarch or French chalk 
on wine stains and sponge off with 
a mixture of alcohol and water. Ap- 
ply glycerine and !eave for 30 min- 
utes before washing. The second 
step can be used for coffee, tea, and 
mustard stains. 

2. Remove milk spots by moisten- 
ing fabric with warm water and 
sprinkling with pepsin. Work well 
into fabric with 2a- glass rod. After 
one hour, wash with soap and warm 
water. 

3. Neutralize the acid in mayon- 
naise with a mixture of baking soda 
and water or a weak solution of am- 
monia before washing.—D.S.D. 
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New Model SINGER Combination Sewing and 


Saves Space 


Specially designed to relieve the 
cramped conditions of many sewing class- 
rooms, the new SINGER* Table actually 
fits more sewing machines into a limited 


space. 
One Table provides full-sized SINGER* 
Machines for 2 students, work space for 


2 more—and converts into one large cut- 
ting table! There’s no need for individual 


machine cabinets—extra cutting tables. 

These SINGER Tables make excellent 
use of space—make your classroom look 
much bigger, much brighter. 


Saves Time 
The machines drop down into the ' 
SINGER Table, and removable panels slip i 
into place to provide a complete surface y 
for pattern pinning and cutting. # 
There’s no waiting for cutting or sew- “yi 
ing space. No shifting and shuffling f 
around. Noconfusion. In short, no wasted 
time. 
Designed with the help of leading home ‘ 
economics supervisors, the new SINGER ) 
Table meets ezery sewing room need! 
Special school discount : 
Has All These Advanced Features with any full-sized SINGER heads you prefer— J 
Straight-Needle, Swing-Needle* or Slant- 
Needle.* 
’ : ¢ Two handy drawers—plus two are lowered into table. 
igh deep openings to accommodate ¢ Dustproof shields—completely 
ty all standard tote trays. enclosemachines when not inuse. 
* Drop leaf for extra space. (Sec- * Tamper-proof locks on panels. — 
ond le if available for other end ¢ Table available in beautiful 
if desired.) blond or dark wood. For free folder giving complete specifica- f 
Built-in knee levers. ¢ Durable “Formica” top, choice of ew 
All metal parts grounded. of blond, dark or different colors. 
layouts—mail coupon im coupon sectio) 3 
° Safety switch—cuts off power * Size—60" x 42" x 30" with 18” ; 
automatically when machines drop leaf. 
THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL i 
A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Copyright, U.S.A., 1955, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reser for all ries 2 
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Flako Pie Crust Mix Flako Cookie Mix Flako Biscuit Mix 


oF 


Here are the perfect ingredients 


Flako Cup Cake Mix Flako Popover Mix Fiakorn Muffin Mix 


The exciting new KO... pak 


Special Offer: 


6 FULL-SIZE ASSORTED MIXES 


plus exclusive MIX RECIPE BOOK (the only 
ever published!) and TEACHING GUIDE 


125 MIX RECIPES FOR: 


meat pies tarts 

hors d'oeuvres cookies 

doughnuts casseroles 
etc. 


Mail this coupon today: 


FLAKO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, Dept. PH2 


Please send me the new FLAKO CLASSROOM PAK 
containing 6 assorted Flako Mixes, the new FLAKO 
RECIPE ALBUM and Teaching Guide. I enclose 
$1.00 (no stamps, please.) 


Name: 


School or Organization: 


Street: 


SPECIAL 
TEACHERS ' 


The girl who knows her mixes...knows 
the streamlined approach to modern 
baking. The FLAKO Classroom Pak 
includes 6 Assorted Mixes of the 
finest, richest ingredients...and a 
unique recipe book (the only book 
on mixes ever printed) that will 
gpark the enthusiasm of your entire 
department. It offers you a simple 
new method of teaching all the 
exciting things that can be created 
with mixes...even successfully 
combining one mix with another. 
Small wonder why the FLAKO Classroom 
Pak is the teacher's national pet! 


FLAKO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Just for the clipping... BOOKS 
Choose your business-sponsored BOOKLETS 
BROCHURES 


audio-visual materials 
WALL CHARTS 


RECIPE LEAFLETS 
TEACHING AIDS SECTION SWATCHES 
FILMS 


TEACHING 
MANUALS 


Cut out and fill in the coupons you want, 


and mail all in one envelope to 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
30 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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Better Public Relations 
for the School Lunch Program 


Condensed from the Fourth General Session of the Ameri- 


can School Food Service Association, Eighth Annual 
Convention, Miami Beach, Florida, November 29, 1954 


PRESIDENT EDITH CUSHMAN: The first speaker on our 
program is Dr. Donald Lundberg, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Restaurant and Hotel Management, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 

DR. LUNDBERG: The topic that I am to cover is “Pub- 
lic Relations in Your Department.’ Once upon a time 
there was no need for a department of public relations. 
Kitchen supervisors were more than bosses; they were 
masters. The employees were either serfs or slaves. 
Recruitment of employees was carried on by means of 
war. You captured your neighbors and put them to 
work. 

Only a few years ago the chef was absolute master in 
the kitchen and took the position depending largely on 
his physical endurance. 

Today, the traditional American respect for the in- 
dividual, the influence of unions, and a better under- 
standing of psychology makes the concern with a public 
relations department and public relations a vital part 
of all supervision. 

Special conditions in the food service field make de- 
partmental public relations more important than in most 
fields. Even in the best equipped, best laid out, best 
ventilated kitchens food service work is no picnic. Dead- 
lines, heat, and conflicting work spaces make for stress 
that requires good public relations. 

Good public relations we all want, yes. But who is 
our public? The experts tell us that everyone except the 
hermit has not one public, but many. Our departmental 
public makes life pleasant or unpleasant for us, and we 
for them. It pushes us ahead in our career or holds 
us back. The people we work with are largely respon- 
sible for our personal satisfaction and we for theirs. 
\ll sorts of statements bear this out. 

If you will ask the average employee who is the most 
important person in his life, he will maybe say his fam- 
ily. But actually it is the supervisor. Good service man- 
agers and supervisors are in a strategic position to in- 
fluence the satisfaction of many people—their employees, 
and through the employees the students being served. 
Each supervisor influences not only one dozen or 20 em- 
ployees working for her, but the families of those em- 
ployees as well. 
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Added together, a good service supervisor has a 
marked effect on the well-being of five to 20 employees 
plus their families of 30 to 40 more people, plus the hun- 
dreds of students who eat in the lunchroom cafeteria. 

The supervisor’s position is made important and the 
public relations needs accentuated by the sheer number 
of people involved. 

Just what is public relations? Obviously, the rate of 
relations you have with your public, in this case your 
department. We find more specifically that public rela- 
tions is the emotional impact of your actions on the per- 
sonalities of your employees, co-workers, and superiors. 
And remember this about public relations; what you 
don’t do may have more effect on your department than 
what you do. Failing to be friendly, for example, upsets 
a department. Neglecting to express appreciation for 
a job well done is another. 

Studies have shown that one of the biggest weak- 
nesses in public relations is the failure to give praise 
when praise is due. 

A good part of public relations is seeing to it that 
the individual employee, each cook, each food-server, 
everyone, as well as the department as a whole, get 
recognition from you as a supervisor, from the school, 
and from the community. 

Now, this takes a little work. It isn’t something you 
can passively wait for. You have got to win this recog- 
nition. You can get recognition through your employees, 
but you have to get it from the outside. Encouragement 
through praise works wonders, and incidentally, praising 
people in public is about the fastest way to acquire a 
reputation for fine judgment. With every employee 
whom we praise, our reputation for good judgment is 
increased, and the process is continuous. It isn’t some- 
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thing you do one day and forget the next. It goes on 
day after day after day. It is something that you have 
tu work at all the time. 

We influence our public and they in turn influence us. 
That influence is always either good or bad, black or 
white. People either respond for or against you. Think 
about that a minute, if you will. If you don’t make the 
first overture in human relations, usually persons will 
react negatively to you or you will to them. The results 
of public relations are emotional reactions. The term, 
itself, is a misnomer! 

Public relations is sometimes defined as “doing good 
and telling others about it.” Don’t hide your good works 
or even your good intentions. Suppose we do wake up 
nights worrying about the personal welfare of Mary, 
the cook, or Elizabeth, the food server. Unless this con- 
cern is communicated to the employee, she may still 
regard you as a special variety of cold fish. 

One of the ablest administrators I know has the policy 
of being deeply interested (and he acts the part) in 
his employees’ problems, and what is more important, 
of telling them so. It works. This does not mean men- 
tally worrying about employees. Such practices add to 
problems instead of solving them. 

Another technique is reassurance. It is an excellent 
way of telling employees that you are with them and for 
them. One of the most beautiful illustrations of this 
happened to me one day as I was sitting outside a presi- 
dent’s office in a college. It just happened that the lady 
who came in was a food service supervisor, obviously 
distraught, upset, flushed. And she rushed into the 
president’s office not waiting for the usual routine ap- 
pointment. She was in there for about 10 minutes. 
Pretty soon she reappeared, calm and happy, seeming to 
be quite assured. 

So I began to wonder how all this transfiguration took 
place. I asked her on the outside, “Just what did the 
president say to you?” And she said, “He told me not 
to worry.” 

Well, obviously the way he told her was the key to 
the success of that little situation. Probably just an- 
other case of reassurance. This is public relations. 

Another example: the head of the news department 
of the school was known by all the students, and when- 
ever anyone went in to him they came out transfixed. 
Forever after they were ardent supporters of this par- 
ticular gentleman. I could never figure it out. One day 
I went in with a problem of my own and we held a per- 
sonal conference which was very satisfying. The reason 
it was so successful was that my problem was his prob- 
lem. His eyes never left me. His entire attention was 
directed to my problem. I don’t even remember the so- 
lution to that problem, but I do remember him. Good 
public relations? Yes! 

Most workers place secure employment at or near the 
top of the list of personal needs. Fortunately, most food 
service departments can offer good security to em- 
ployees, but unless you tell them about it they will 
worry about it. 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, IIlinois 


Please send me, without charge: 32-page Sucaryl® | 


recipe booklet, “Calorie Saving Recipes for Foods 

Sweetened Without Sugar.’ (If you desire more than 

one copy, indicate how many ) 

[] Two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets 

Name 
School or Organization 

Address 

City Zone State 


61 Feb. 55 PHE 


Better Homes & Gardens 
117 Meredith Bidg. 
Des Moines 3, lowa 


copies Better Homes & Gardens New Cook Book 
(One to nine copies, $2.75 each; ten or more 
OR, [) Send me one copy for Free 


days or remit special teacher-price 
i 


Please send me 
$ 

$2.50 each 
Inspection. I 
of $2.75 


per copy. 
Add 50c in Canada) 
will return it in ten 


Name 

School or Business 
Address 

City 


Zone State 


132 Feb. 55 PHE 


Educational Department 
180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Material for Pupils (Indicate number of booklets required for your class 
1 “The Light Touch—A New Way to ‘The Story of Color in Fabrics’ 
Easier Ironing’’ Material for Teachers Check appropriate 
t shoos ro “abrics pace 
Tour, Wall Chart—-‘Basic Steps in Spin 
ning Acetate Yarn’’ 
The Story of Fibers and Fabric g Prospectus on slide film 
4 Important Things to Know About Pree 3 pectus on swatch packag 
Ace ‘ricot v pe n ning movie 
Nam I 
I 
School 
Address 


“1 Feb. 55 PHE 


50 Tested Cereal Recipes ] 
and Research Teaching Unit 


Home Economics Director, Cereal Institute, Inc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois 


Please send FREE the Breakfast Teaching Unit Bl 
and the Cereal Teaching Unit C3 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


2 Feb. 55 PHE 


Cling Peach Advisory Board 


350 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, California 


Yes, send me fre e: a Teacher's Manual |} Wall Poster Stu- 
dent Recipe Sheets. And send with recipe folders: [] Movie 
Film or ([ Film Strip with 3314 rpm record of mimeographed 
script, for my own use on (date preferred ) : 
or (second choice date) 

Name 

School 

Address 

City Zone State 
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All of us need to be associated with something bigger 
than ourselves, something that gives a sense of purpose, 
a prestige of being not alone but one of many. School 
food service offers this to all associated with it. School 
teachers, nurses, and ministers are in the same psycho- 
logical boat in that they receive a psychological reward 
in doing good for others. 

We all need ideals with which to live. School food 
service ideals can be a part of your departmental public 
relations program. Departmental public relations in- 
cludes building good will between the school food service 
department and other departments. This means being 
a good school booster as well as a food service depart- 
ment booster. It means going out of your way to be 
friendly to other department heads and of doing things 
with other departments. 

The same administrator who was so successful has a 
policy reading something like this: “Whenever I want 
something from somebody else, I always start thinking 
what I can do for them.” That is a pretty good 
technique. 

Does this mean playing politics and being concerned 
about the management of a department? Definitely not. 
You may be able to play politics and take more than a 
casual interest in decisions of other departments. This 
little game is exciting and gives the player a sense of 
power and prestige. But eventually someone begins the 
same game with the food service department. The presi- 
dent or the principa! then gets an earful of suggestions 
for changes in food service. 


The best departmental public relations is to develop 
the idea that you are a part of the entire department 
and a part of an improving school. In building public 
relations within a department, remember that you as su- 
pervisor must constantly be setting goals. This is a 
never-ending task and a necessary one. Without new 
goals and goals that are brought to the attention of all 
in the department, the department drifts and_ it 
flounders. 

Point up the good qualities of your employees and 
your associates. Don’t dwell on shortcomings of others. 
If you do, it is a shortcoming of yourself. Furthermore, 
it takes unnecessary time and energy and is the worst 
kind of public relations. 

Pace your department for maximum efficiency and 
goodwill. In other words, take planned rests. Go over 
all efficiency increases as a result. The old saying, “Your 
health is your most precious possession,” might be 
changed in this context to “Good health is a requisite 
of good public relations.” Excessively long hours cre- 
ate more problems and reduce efficiency. 

Public relations thrives on personal contact. Face-to- 
face contact requires physical energy and health; there 
is no way around it. Warmth of personality is derived 
from good health and vitality. You can’t build good de- 
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partmental public relations if you are letting yourself 
get into a hole physically. 

Here is what I wish to say in summary. Your depart- 
mental public relations is the sum total of all contacts 
that you have with your department and what you can 
do to bring recognition to the department from the out- 
side. Good public relations stems from a desire to do 
good for others and telling them about it. 

PRESIDENT CUSHMAN: To carry public relations fur- 
ther now in your community we have Mr. Roy Flynn, 
Director of Communications, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 

Mr. Flynn will show us how to put school lunch’s 
best foot forward through public relations in your 
community. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


Mr. FLYNN: Thank you, Mrs. Cushman, and good 
morning. 

If I were in costume this morning, I would have two 
hats. One would say “parents” and the other would say 
“public relations.” When Miss Wagner and I discussed 
my participation in this program we decided that since 
the public relations programs vary from community to 
community, that I would talk first as a parent reacting 
to the school.lunch program. Then I would try to touch 
upon some of the ways you can use the resources of 
your community to solve some of these problems. 

The things I am going to talk about, of course, I am 
sure are peculiar only to the school my child attends. 
This is one parent observing one child having lunch 
in one school lunchroom in one school in one community. 
I am sure that in talking with other people from other 
parts of the country you find that problems do vary 
widely. So the problems that I am going to bring out 
probably don’t apply in your area. 

First of all, let me tell you what I think a parent has 
a right to expect from the school lunch program. I ex- 
pect my daughter to receive wholesome attractive meals 
which are up to the standard nutritionally that she re- 
ceives at home. This means, of course, that I expect the 
food to be prepared under sanitary conditions. 

Now, if the business of eating her noon meal in school 
could be a pleasant experience for her, I would like that, 
too. She is now eight years old and at an age when we 
are beginning to bear down on her a little bit at home 
on manners. If that attitude can be encouraged in 
school, we would like that, too. 

We think it is necessary that she wash before she 
has a meal at home; so we would like her to be clean 
when she eats in school. We would like her to have a 
napkin. We would like her to drink from a cup, or if a 
cup can’t be provided, we would like a straw. 

Most of important of all, we would like to approach 
this business of sharing a meal with other people as a 
social activity, as something more than just serving 
food. 

The only check I have on whether or not these expec- 
tations of mine are borne out in fact is by questioning 
my daughter. I haven’t made any kind of exhaustive 
survey ; just every once in awhile I say, ‘““How was lunch 
today?” And I know this is not at all a scientific way 


to do it. 
I realize the accuracy of these observations is not to 
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Corn Products Refining Company 


Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Coats & Clark Inc., 
The Educational Bureau, Dept. PHE-2-55, 
430 Park Ave., N. Y. 22 


I enclose 10c 
“Hats and Bags,” No. 310.* 


Name Title 
School 
Address 


Zone State 


*Not avatlable outside the C y»ntinental United States. 


City 


Jane Ashley, Home Service Department S9 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me free 
for distribution to my girls 


Name Title 
School 
Street 


City Zone State 
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Fairchild Publications, Inc. 
Business Book Division 
7 E. 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me 
educational discount (postpaid) net $3.16 


a money-back guarantee, so please send me free copy of Sally, the Sales- 
copies of Shorthand Fashion Sketching and 


girl. Please send me 
bill me cost, plus postage 


Name Title 
School 


Address 
City Zone State 


136 Feb, 55 PHE 


Flako Products Corp. 
P. O. Box #1071, Dept. PH-2 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Please send me my copy of the Flako Recipe 
teaching aids 

Name Title 

School or Organization 

Address 

City Zone State 


Gerber Products Company 
Dept. 622-5, Fremont, Mich. 


Please send me without charge the Teacher's Manual and 
of the Student's Leaflet. 


Name Title 


(Please Print) 
School 


Street 


City Zone State 


50 Feb. 55 PHE 


Please send me the new Coats & Clark crochet book, 


copies of “Favorite Desserts with Karo Syrup” 


copies of Shorthand Fashion Sketching at special 
I am enclosing payment on 


Album plus accompanying 


142 Feb. 55 PHE 
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be depended upon too much, and yet there are some 
ideas behind it. 

Reactions vary from day to day. I say, “How was 
lunch today?” and she says, “Oh, pretty good. We had 
meat loaf.” I say, “How was lunch?” the next day. She 
will say, “Oh, real good. We had pork chops today.” 
Then another day I will ask her, “Well, how was lunch 
today?” and she will say, “Awful. We had chocolate 
pudding.” 

It just so happens that my daughter will not eat pud- 
ding of any kind. She never has. I have found that 
the texture of food seems to be as important to chil- 
dren as the actual taste of food. 

In answer to my question, is she getting wholesome, 
attractive meals, I would say yes. Certainly, there are 
items of food she doesn’t like that she gets in school. 
But there are plenty of items she gets at home that she 
doesn’t like, too. The fact is that her dislikes seem to 
vary from week to week. 

The point I am making is that any parent who under- 
stands his child and is honest about it will admit that 
predicting a child’s preference for food is sheer gamble. 
The amazing thing to me is that the school lunch pro- 
gram manages to be right as often as it does. 

Is food prepared under sanitary conditions? I have 
not made a tour of the school lunchroom my daughter 
eats in, I don’t know. But we haven’t had any cases of 
food poisoning to worry about, so I would assume that 
everything is “okay.” 

Yet when we come to the business of “Is this experi- 
ence a pleasant one for her?” I wonder. For one thing, 
the school lunchroom is just one big echo chamber. The 
noise of the lunchroom is absolutely unbelievable. 

A child is instructed to talk only to the person sitting 
to the left or to the right of him. He may not talk 
across the table or may not turn around and speak to 
the person behind. This, I think, is imposing a restric- 
tion which is unnatural. 

I hope that you are having something to say about 
the planning of schools not only as regards the acoustics 
of the lunchroom but many other things as well. 

Now, about personal cleanliness, napkins, and drink- 
ing from a paper cup or through a straw. This is prob- 
ably only peculiar to the school my child attends, but 
frequently there is no soap in washrooms. It is put 
there at certain intervals but they run out of it. 

Lots of times there are no straws, so a child drinks 
milk out of the carton that the milk comes in, out of the 
pouring spout. 

Just how much, again, the school lunch program is 
responsible for these things, just how much is up to 
other departments of the school, I don’t know. But when 
I think of school lunch I think of these problems. 

They do have a grace before meals. Occasionally my 
daughter substitutes it for the grace we say at home. 
It is very simple, very charming, very sincere, a pleasant 
grace. My wife and I are very pleased that they do it. 
Again, though, we don’t know whether this is school 
lunch or individual principle. 

And that brings up an interesting problem to me. 
Are we as parents supposed to think of the school lunch 
program as something apart from the rest of the school, 
or are we supposed to think of it simply as a feature of 
the over-all school picture? 
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You know, if we parents became interested in every 
single problem of every organization that has a justi- 
fiable demand on our time, we would have to stop 
working. 

For the individual to be interested in the problems of 
all these organizations is impossible. But for the news- 
paper editor, for the radio station manager, television 
station manager — the organizations which try to tell 
their stories through his facilities create a really impos- 
sible problem. 

Before you begin to do anything at all through radio, 
television, and press you have got to make a decision. 
Are you going to try to do this as a constant, continuing 
publicity and educational program? You can try, but 
remember that other organizations are also trying to 
do the same thing. And unless your particular situation 
is of interest to large numbers of people, I would not 
attempt to get time on the air or space in the press. 

If you bombard the newspaper editor with trivial 
stories, your materials are going to be shoved aside in 
favor of some other group which contacts him less fre- 
quently but always with good, meaty material. 

I would say your best bet is to look for occasions in- 
volving school lunch which make for interesting read- 
ing, looking, or listening. I imagine that getting ready 
for the opening of school is a tremendous undertaking 
in the school lunchroom. Now, if you contact your local 
newspaper in advance and tell him you think there are 
some picture possibilities in getting set for the start of 
school, he may do a story on the opening of school and 
include school lunch as a part of that. 

But in these pictures certainly you can tell the story 
of your physical problems. You can show all of your 
good equipment, and you can also show your outmoded 


equipment. 
The same thing can be done for television. Short 
one-minute, one-and-a-half-minute television film — a 


silent film but with comments by the school announcer 
showing people in the lunchroom getting ready for the 
start of school. 

You could do the same thing with radio—tape-re- 
corded interviews. People going around — “What are 
you doing, Mrs. Jones?” “I am getting this piece of 
equipment ready.” “Well, what will it do?” “It will do 
thus and so.” 

However, in all this talk of newspapers, radio, and 
television we are apt to overlook your very best bit for 
creating a favorable impression on the general public. 
Every one child you serve has two parents and he prob- 
ably has an uncle or an aunt who is particularly close 
to him and concerned with what is going on in school. 
This is four people multiplied by the number of children 
you serve. So if you serve a thousand children, there 
are four thousand people who are intimately connected 
with the work that you do. 

And so you must start with your primary customer, 
the child. He must be enthusiastic about school lunch 
and he must carry home the idea of enthusiasm in school 
lunch. 

I asked my daughter if she knew any of the people 
who worked in the lunchroom who were responsible for 
the preparation of food. She said, “We don’t see them. 
They are working back in the kitchen.” 

I know that the school lunch staff can’t go out and 
mingle with the children while they eat. But they should 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Gillum Book Co. 
404 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send: The new 1954-55 catalogue showing a complete list of your 
laboratory uniforms. This catalog also contains a long list of home 


economics teaching aids for good teaching! Important! Please 


print 
complete name of your school 
Name 


ol 


City Zone State 


29 Feb. 55 PHE 


YOURS FREE FROM HOTPOINT 


Hotpoint Home Economics Institute a 
5600 W. Taylor 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
Please send me the following 

Company Breakfast from the Freezer 

Quick Luncheon Menu Hurry-Up Oven Mea 

Party Tea from the Refrigerator 

After Party Laundry Project 

Child Care Laundry Project * 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
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Household Finance Corporation 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pleas il Ww 
Please send on free loan for one week for delivery 
Da Wa Alt 


[] Budgeting for Better Living 
What's Your Shopping Score 


How to Stretch Your Food Dollars 
Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollar : 
How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely A 
a 
Name 
Pris 


Addre SS 


City Zone State 
42 Feb. 55 PHE i} 


International Cellucotton Products Co. ; 

Educationa! Department PHE-25-B 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
FREE — Booklet 


Please send me, without charge, copies of “Are You In the Know the 
appealing booklet which helps girls learn P's and Q's on grooming Ay 
fashions, social customs, etc Number of copie i 
Name 5 
School or ¢ lub 
Street ~ 
City Zone 


Stat 
110A Feb. 55 PHE ‘ 


international Cellucotton Products Co. 


Educational Dept. PHE-25, 919 N. Michigan Ave., C sicago 11, Ill. 
Send free (except return postage) film The Story of Menstruation on short : 
term loan. Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) ; 2nd choice (allow ig 
5 weeks) - 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) Send 
free copies Very Personally Yours (for older girls) 
copies You're A Y une Lad) Nou (girls 9-12) 
Physiology Chart Teaching Guide 

Name 
School 

Address 
City Zone State ; 
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come to know some of the children and the children 
should know some of them. 

Now, all of us work with inadequate facilities on lim- 
ited budgets, and we are trying to serve too many people 
with too little. We need to remember that occasionally 
a smile, a pleasant word, some kind of personal contact, 
will accomplish much more than hundreds of inches of 
newspaper space and hours of radio and television time. 

I am very glad that I had the chance to do informal 
research about the school lunch program, because I 
found things that I would like to see changed. And had 
I not appeared on this program, I would have gone on 
year after year simply assuming that the school lunch 
program was “okay’’—not particularly excited about it 
one way or the other. 

I know now that it is as good as I can expect it to 
be in return for the tax dollars I pay. And even after 
examining it as critically as possible, I still think that 
you are all doing a tremendous job, doing it better than 
we parents have a right to expect. That is, until we are 
willing to provide money for improved facilities and 
materials which will take care of most of the problems. 

PRESIDENT CUSHMAN: And now we move from the 
community to the nation, and we will have quite a dis- 
cussion about our public relations in this wider field 
by Mr. Maurice Bement, Regional Director of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THE NATION 

Mr. BEMENT: Madam President, it is very delightful 
to be able to talk to representatives of the Association, 
because I feel personally you are providing the neces- 
sary ingredients to our total educational program in this 
country. Educators agree that there is a close relation- 
ship between good health and good learning. Educators 
also agree that there is a close relationship between good 
health and good nutrition. So they are concerned about 
the type and quality of the school lunch program being 
provided for the children of the country. 

It is generally agreed and accepted that a good school 
lunch program is more than the simple serving of edible 
food. I believe personally that it should be a part of 
the total educational program—train boys and girls to 
make wise selection of foods—develop the habit of eat- 
ing well-balanced meals. 

Many of our people believe that this food service pro- 
gram should be an integral part of the school program, 
tied in with the curriculum. It should be used not only 
to advance nutritional education but also to advance 
other educational objectives, such as good behavior, con- 
sideration of others, and to provide experiences in living 
in a modern day society. 

We have come a long way in this last 20 years in the 
development of our food service program in our public 
elementary and secondary schools in this country. Per- 
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haps our public relations techniques have contributed to 
this development. And I would like to review with you 
some of the activities which our National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools are now operating 
nationwide. 

In the first place, our Commission tried to establish 
two immediate goals. We said, “First, if we are going 
to do anything to help in the improvement of our public 
education program, we are going to have to help the 
American people realize how important our public 
schools are to our expanding economy.” And second, 
“We want to do what we can to arouse in each com- 
munity the intelligence and the will to improve our pub- 
lic schools.” 

Well, if we were to accomplish either of these goals, 
we had to embark on some kind of a public relations 
program, on a national advertising program. 

The first is a newspaper plan. We have prepared 
literally hundreds of newspaper ads ranging from the 
small one-inch, one-column ad to the full-page one. 
They have been developed and sent in kit form to all 
daily newspapers in the United States and to thousands 
of weekly papers. 

The first year of this intensive campaign saw ap- 
proximately eleven thousand newspapers in this coun- 
try using these ads. This campaign has been stepped 
up progressively year after year. Most of the space has 
been donated by public- spirited newspapers and by 
other organizations and groups interested in our schools 
throughout the nation. 

The second phase is the magazine plan. Electroplates 
have been prepared on ads similar to those used by news- 
papers, and made available to magazines, house organs, 
and other journals at no cost to the publishers. The 
response by the publishers to use these plates in their 
regular publications has been very gratifying. In addi- 
tion to the use of such ads on behalf of the schools, 
many of our leading magazines have devoted consider- 
able space and articles reviewing the needs and problems 
of our public schools during the past few years. 

The next phase of the national advertising campaign 
in the better schools program is radio. Under the 
national radio network allocation plan, all major net- 
works of this country have cooperated to the fullest ex- 
tent in airing thousands upon thousands of spot an- 
nouncements on behalf of our schools. 

And the fourth element in this better schools cam- 
paign involves television. With the development of this 
important medium our Commission in cooperation with 
the National Advertising Council has produced several 
15-second to one-minute trailers. These have been dis- 
tributed in kit form to every television station in this 
nation. These short films have enjoyed a tremendous 
showing. 

The fifth phase of the better schools campaign in- 
cludes the car card plan. Realizing that all people do 
not personally operate or ride automobiles daily and 
that many people use public transportation, we have pro- 
duced in cooperation with the National Ad Council regu- 
lar car card posters. Approximately one hundred thou- 
sands of such posters are on display in buses, street- 
cars, subways, and other forms of public transportation. 

And the sixth phase of the better schools campaign 
considers the outdoor advertising plan. Believing that 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


January & Wood Company 
Maysville, Kentucky 


Please send me copies of the knitting and crocheting book, 
ADVENTURES WITH KENTUCKY YARNS, at 10c a copy—plus the 
FREE Kentucky Yarns Swatch Card I am enciosing $ 

Name 

School 

Address 


City . Zone State 
138 Feb. 55 PHE 


Consumer Education Department 


JOHNSON'S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 


N Johnson’s Wax 
Polisher-Scrubber 
Exclusive professional- desien now avatl- 
x, able for home use. See ad on page 11 


A>. 
Please send me specification sheet and information 
about special educators’ discount on this new machine, 
Name 


Title or Department 

School or Organization 

Address 

City Zone State 


6 Feb. 55 PHE 


Kellogg Company 
Department of Home Economics Services 
Department PHE 2, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me my free copy of “How to Give a Food Demonstration.” 
Name 

School or Institution 

Address 

City Zone State 


(Offer good in United States only) 
8 Feb. 55 PHE 


Lea & Perrins, Inc., Dept. P-2, 241 West St., New York 13, N. ¥. 
Please send recipe book. 


Name 


School or Organization 


Address 


City State 


118 Feb. 55 PHE 


Morgan-Jones, Inc. 
Dept. X, P. O. Box 155 
Laurel Hill, N. C. 


Please send me a copy of your colorful 20-page book “Pattern Magic 
with Morgan-Jones Household Cottons.’ I enclose 10c to cover cost 
of mailing. 

Name Title 

School 

Address 


City Zone State 
140 Feb. 55 PHE 
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interest in our schools should compete to at least some 
degree with nationally-advertised products, we have de- 
veloped and distributed through the outdoor advertising 
agents of this country the large 24-sheet posters which 
have been used by the thousands through the outdoor 
advertising medium in cooperation with the National 
Outdoor Advertising Association. 

Then in the film line, representing number seven, the 
March of Time has produced films in cooperation with 
better-schools campaigns. One in particular, The Fight 
For Better Schools, has been seen by millions of Ameri- 
cans. This is a documentation of how one community, 
excited and interested in the problems of their schools, 
organized and fought the battle for an improved public 
education program for their children. 

And then, eight, we went into the comics field. With 
the belief that all people share a stake in the influence 
of our schools, and realizing that comic magazines are 
not restricted to the small fry, our Commission in co- 
operation with the National Comic Book Publishers As- 
sociation, prepared comic panels on basic school 
subjects. 

While this partial listing of some of the public rela- 
tions techniques used on the national level may seem 
quite impressive, it is not enough. It is far from being 
sufficient to activate the interest of the American indi- 
vidual to work for and improve schools. We must find 
a way to harness the manpower and the thinking of 
millions of our citizens in local communities, to get 
them to work in cooperation with school authorities to 
develop the kind of schools all of us would like to have 
for our children. 

Now, there is no simple formula for achieving this 
interest and activity of all of our people. During the 
past few years our Commission has studied the pro- 
grams and accomplishments of thousands of citizens’ 
committees in all parts of our country. Out of this 
study has come a firm conclusion that the job of im- 
proving our schools is one that required the talents, 
the ideas, and the work of all of us. The best mech- 
anism for this all-inclusive pooling of citizen work is, 
our Commission believes, the citizens’ committee as it 
has been developed by literally thousands of communi- 
ties over the country during the past few years. 

The citizens’ committee is simply a joining together 
of all viewpoints, interests, talents, and all segments 
in the community to work for the good of the schools. 

Over the past five years of studying and working with 
local citizens’ committees of all kinds in this country, 
we believe that there are at least three common de- 
nominators present in the operation of successful local 
citizens’ committees. 

First, they are broadly representative of the entire 
community. They reflect as fully as possible all parts, 
all viewpoints, all interests, rather than any one part 
or interest of a community. 
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Second, that the successful citizens’ committee enters 
the picture with an open mind, and they base all recom- 
mendations on a study of all available relevant facts. 
They do not have an axe to grind. 

Third, while they may be independent in thought and 
action, they must always take steps to establish and 
maintain a cooperative working relationship with the 
legally established authorities—I mean school authori- 
ties — the school administration and the local school 
board. 

Now, are there dangers in this process? Yes. One 
of the major defects of this mechanism is the defect of 
a great virtue, the virtue of a democratic institution re- 
quiring the active support and loyalty of a whole people. 

Now, you may ask and you have a right to ask, will 
this type of thing work? 

It not only will work, it is working. It is working 
in thousands of American communities. It is working 
in communities wherever overcrowded schoolrooms have 
been replaced by new ones. Where teachers are finding 
new enjoyment in their work. Where administrators 
are finding new faith in the members of their com- 
munity. Where the children and the community are 
reaping the dividends of community-wide action. 

There is no single way to guarantee the success of a 
campaign for school improvement, but there is one 
thing it must have. It must be backed up by facts 
pointing to the need for the proposed proposition. So 
we must be sure that we are presenting or proposing 
sound propositions. 

The good school cannot exist without long range 
school-community relations. In far too many communi- 
ties the schools are not a focal point of community life. 
Long range public relations, therefore, is needed to keep 
the citizens aware of the importance of the schools and 
their needs and their accomplishments. 

Parents in the community must 
conscious,” because the type of school system, the type 
of buildings, the type of equipment, and improvement, 
and so on, are determined by the voters. 

Finally, good teachers, good personnel, are apt to re- 
main in an interested community where their work and 
efforts are recognized and appreciated. 

The ultimate responsibility for the schools of this 
country is with the citizens. This axiom has often been 
interpreted as meaning that citizens must determine the 
over-all goals of their schools. Progressively, as the field 
of classroom teaching and method has become more 
technical, citizens and even school board members have 
hesitated to impinge on this professional preserve of 
the educators. 

Modern concepts of the curriculum have made it 
more difficult for citizens to determine the character 
of their schools unless they know the specific fashion 
in which the school works, unless they understand the 
general goals and objectives that have been planned and 
accepted by the community. 

Now, why this main emphasis on goals and objec- 
tives of our educational program? Here are some of the 
reasons. 

I don’t think we can in fairness to our total educa- 
tional program analyze exclusively any one phase. We 
must be willing to take a close over-all look at the en- 
tire educational program. I don’t think that any one 


be kept ‘‘school- 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


National Adequate Wiring Bureau 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
As offered in your advertisement on page 8, please mail me FREE copy 
of lesson plan book entitled: Electric Wiring—Its Relationship Mod- 
ern Homemaking; also information on how to obtain FREE study sheets 
for students. 
Name 
School 
Street and Number 
City Zone State 
77 Feb. 55 PHE 
National Canners Association 
Home Economics Division 
1133 20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please send me up-to-the-minute Canned Foods Teac/ {ids tor 
students 
Ir. HS H.S Colleg 
Nat ¢ T itl 
School 
Address 
City Zone 


10 Feb. 55 PHE 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Free—New Electric Range Teaching Kit 

10 full-color wall charts and Teaching Guide! 

ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 

155 East 44th Street, Dept. PHE-2-55, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Please check) School has 
in laboratory. Please 


does not have Electric Range 
send me ABSOLUTELY FREE the new lectric 


Range Teaching Kit 
Your Name 
Name of School 


Number 


Street and 
Zone 


state 


79A Feb. 55 PHE 


City 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5552-2, Milltown, WN. J. 
Please send me free 


booklets “Growing Up and Liking It 


new 
booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered 
booklets “It's So Much Easier When Y« Know 
Name 
Street 
City Zone Sta 
(Offer i only in U.S.A 


13 Feb. 55 PHE 


Pineapple Growers Association 


215 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


Please send me a free copy of your ‘¢ anned Pineapple Portfolio” 


of folder 


and copies your ‘Pineapple Pantry Recipes” 
described on page 25 of this issue of Practical Home Economi 
Name 

School or Organization 

A idress 

City Zone State 


139 Feb. 55 PHE 
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For Up-To-Date Teaching Aids 
Clip and Mail these coupons to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
y 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


segment can afford to go it alone. 

Then if you are a part of the school program, of the 
school curriculum, it is paramount that you must be 
willing to work in the community pattern. For if the 
community is not willing to accept the objectives that 
you feel should be achieved by the food program, you 
will have severe criticism, and far too little financial 
support. 

Therefore, if good health and good nutrition are 
established and accepted by the community as desirable 
goals to be achieved by the schools, and if the citizens 
understand why the school food program is operating 
and how it is operating, you will not only have firm sup- 
port but you will have a smoother, more effective, and 
more efficient operation. 

There is a vast reservoir of intelligence, knowledge, 
and understanding in every community of this country. 
This must be mobilized on behalf of public education 
if our schools are to meet the challenge that faces them 
today and the years ahead. Such community resources 
must be mobilized in every community and in every 
state if you are to meet the challenge that faces you 
in providing a proper nutrition program for the addi- 
tional millions of children which we know will be join- 
ing the school family in the decade ahead. 

Good luck to you and your associates in meeting this 
most important challenge. 


Homemaking on TV (Continued from page 23) 


had to understand cutting, drafting of pattern. (Show 
use of old-type basic pattern with numerous dots. 

After garment was cut—many, many hours of time 
was consumed in making required tiny stitches for 
all the shirring, smocking, and for the yards and yards 
of ruffles. This required a great deal of patience. 

The individual who sewed had to have years of 
experience before she could turn out garments well 
made and well fitted. If a sewer studied with trained 
seamstresses, she spent hours making samples for note 
books which she kept as evidence of her progress. 

Other sewers started as apprentices in dressmaking 
shops, starting with plainest and easiest of sewing 
tasks, performing the more tedious jobs. Then, as 
they gained skill, became sleeve girls, waist girls, etc. 
As a result, they had fewer dresses, wore them longer, 
and the cost of each dress was high. 

Today we turn out garments like this. (Girls show 
dresses they have made.) 

A simple pattern which has been created by trained 
designers, cut by a trained pattern cutter according 
to standard measurements, converts in a very short 
time into a well-fitted garment. Simplification of the 
dressmaking process, plus current simple styles has 
speeded up fashion changes. 

Today we need to have more clothes to stay in 
fashion, which does add somewhat to cost. However, 
with ‘little experience we can take last year’s dress 
and change a pleat to gathers, change the style of 
collar and the fit of the bodice and have a new dress 
at no cost. (Demonstrate. ) 

Some of us do not have a figure which is close to 
standard measurements and a pattern does not fit us 
in every curve and bump. Use basic pattern such as 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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this. (Demonstrate.) Convert it into any style of gar- 
ment. If the basic pattern is well fitted and converted 
properly, the finished garment will be well fitted and 
smart-looking. Those who are unable to visualize a 
garment finished when they look at a sketch and piece 
of material might enjoy working directly with ma- 
terial on a dress form which has been adjusted to the 
individual’s measurements. 

Persons really interested in sewing graduate from 
the use of commercial patterns to use of basic pattern 
and draping. (Demonstrate.) Any well-fitted garment 
basically is one well constructed by a person who has 
learned good construction process. 

A well-fitted garment has: Seams stitched in straight 
line. Sleeves set in correctly. Hems straight. Neck- 
line flat. Waistline in correct place. 

TO MAKE A HOUSE A HOME 

(Presented by two high school girls and one college 
student. ) 

Consider all members of family in planning a home 
or furnishing part of house. Show some ideas on 
making the home livable as worked out in the living 
area of the homemaking department. Explain how 
living area was redecorated, showing draperies, cush- 
ions, bedspread, refinished furniture. 

Arrange this living area for various types of fam- 
ilies, as represented by the class members. Show how 
to personalize this room through use of accessories, 
as pictures, lamps, figurine, flower arrangements. 

(A letter was received from a viewer telling us that 
she followed directions given by the girls and redec- 
orated her own home.) 


THE PLAY SCHOOL 


(Presented by two high school pupils.) 

A play school is set up as a part of the home- 
making program. It provides opportunities to have 
first-hand experience with children and help in getting 
along with younger brothers and sisters. Gives good 
experience in being a baby-sitter. 

Class plans for setting up a play school: Play room 
in bungalow is renovated. Class discusses the study 
of play school schedules, responsibility, and assign- 
ments. They get equipment ready. (Show some equip- 
ment and toys made by boys and girls enrolled in 
homemaking.) Explain reason for choice of toys. 

Explain general set-up of play school at your high 
school. Tell why students enjoy and find this experi- 
ence valuable. 

The keynote of this television series was teamwork. 
The program director and technician were helpful in 
technical problems, in planning the physical set-up, 
and in choosing good audio-visual material. The home 
economist of the station was invaluable in helping to 
arrange the sequence of programs and in selecting 
materials, as she is familiar with the interests of her 
viewers and knows program techniques. Other mem- 
bers of the committee got in touch with the school 
personnel, wrote outlines, and worked with participants 
in their presentations. 

It was a satisfaction to have been a part of such 
a cooperative, educational project, and to realize that 
television is another and important medium for home- 


making education. 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Q-Tips, Inc. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

Please send: (1) a. Pamphlet on use of applicator swabs in baby care, first 
aid, beauty make-up, etc. [1] b. Full-size package of Q-Tips sterilized 
swabs. Both free. 

Name 

School 

Address 


City Zone State 
116 Feb. 55 PHE 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Please send me free copies of Meal Planner No. 6 for. Battet 

Way Frosty Fruit Buns 

Name Tith 

School 

Address 

City Zone State 
Contents: Merchandise. Postmaster: This parcel may be opened 
for postal inspection if necessary. Return postage guaranteed 


74 Feb. 55 PHE 


Rit Products Corporation 
1437 W. Morris St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send: one copy “Handmade Rugs’’—Free 


Illustrated booklet contains instructions for making hooked, braided and 
knitted rugs, in the styles and patterns most suitable for your individual 
home, or for your class project 

Name Title 

School Jr. H.S H.S College Others 

Address 

City Zone State 

No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls Boys Grade (s) 


26 Feb. 55 PHE 


FREE FOLDER ON NEW SEWING AND CUTTING TABLE 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
Educational Dept. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me free folder . . . giving complete details and specifications 
of the new SINGER Combination Sewing and Cutting Table . . . and 
showing suggested classroom layouts 
Name Title 
School County 
Street 
City . Zone State 
16 Feb. 55 PHE 


Swing-A-Way Manufacturing Company 
40% DISCOUNT TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


Please send prepaid: 


—__. No. 507 Cadmium finish @ $1.49 * —. No. 5O7RWY Red, white or yellow @ $1.79 
__.._ No. 607 Cadmium finish @ $2.09 * No, 607RWY Red, white or yellow @ $2.39 
* underline color preference 


SWING-A-WAY MFG. CO. 
4100 Beck Ave., St. Lovis 16, Mo. 


Nome____ Send catalog of complete 
Swing-A-Way Line with 

Address_ 
prices of items available at 


demonstration discounts. 


121 Feb. 55 PHE 


State 


Tampax Incorporated 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Information on Menstruation PS-25-A 


Please send the free material checked: [] Tampax manual for teachers 
How Times Have Changed. (] Sample box of Tampax containing Regu 
lar, Junior, Super absorbencies. [] Booklet for students. [fs Natural 
It’s Normal, with order card for additional free supply 

Name 

School 

City Zone State 


20 Feb. 55 PHE 
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For Up-To-Date Teaching Aids 
i Clip and Mail these coupons to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Homemaking Center 
(Continued from page 21) 


“You use all parts of your home continuously,” insists 
small voice. 

“T’ve never taught cooking and sewing that way.” 

“Now is a good time to change to realistic home- 
making,” advises small voice. 

“But children just love to cook and sew.” 

Small voice is annoyed. ‘“‘How do you know what they 
say to family and friends? How many of them en- 
thusiastically choose homemaking in high school? 
Be honest!” 

What does it mean for a teacher to change an estab- 
lished pattern of teaching to a diversified family- 
centered program in a one-room department? Success 
depends upon three assets of the teacher: 

1. Conviction that homemaking has a vital contribu- 
tion to growth of individual pupils. 

2. Belief that a family-centered homemaking program 
can influence home and family living. 

3. Imagination, ingenuity and understanding in devel- 
oping learning experiences. 

Lacking these assets, a teacher needs to become ac- 
quainted with those who have them, to visit classes in 
one-room homemaking departments used realistically in 
a family-centered program, to read teachers’ accounts 
in professional journals, to visit homes. The teacher is 
the key to achievement. Unless she is ready to attack 
a program with enthusiasm, energy, and patience, she 
might just as well sink back in a nice, comfortable rut. 
After a while it will be deep enough so she can’t see 
over the top, and she can become smug, secure, and out- 
dated, without resistance. 

“It’s tough on generations of kids and homemaking 
education in general,” comments nasty small voice. 

What is the procedure when a teacher is ready and 
eager to use facilities available to best advantage for 
all? Three techniques are of major importance. 

1. Cooperative planning encourages team work. Un- 
derstanding and the sense of responsibility which result 
from planning together adds greatly to interest and 
enjoyment of learning experiences and eliminates many 
behavior problems. Ability to use this technique devel- 
ops with thoughtful practice. 

If workable plans are to evolve, there must be 
boundary lines within which the planning is done. It is 
futile to say, “Let’s plan,” and “The sky is the limit.” 
The result will be too many ideas—or none at all. Plan- 
ning must be for something quite specific like: How 
can this room be arranged so it will be more homelike 
and efficient for people who use it? What can this group 
do to contribute to holiday cheer in school and at home? 
What are some problems about children in the home 
that this group could study in a 10-week period? How 
long shall we spend on each problem? 

The teacher needs to do some pre-planning to guide 
learners to explore beyond present experience and knowl- 
edge. Each group member has something to contribute 
from her own background. A skillful teacher uses these 
contributions on which to build and adjusts her own pre- 
planning accordingly. 

CAUTION! If a cooperative planning session winds 
up adapting teacher’s plan, chances are it hasn’t been 
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cooperative. Maybe the teacher talked too much—or 
listened too little! 

2. An organization plan for groups is essential for 
realistic teaching and efficient use of available facilities. 
There are as many types of organizations as there are 
teachers. Skill in organizing provides: 

a. Similar learning experiences in a teaching unit. 

b. An opportunity for leadership. 

c. A chance for cooperative participation. A plan for 
rotation of groups and individuals within groups some- 
times poses problems but pays dividends in results, 
when developed cooperatively at the beginning of a 
course. Whether an organization plan involves group 
or individual rotation, three phases comprise every 
learning project; namely, (a) cooperative or individual 
planning, (b) learning activity, (c) evaluation by group. 
When any one of these three phases is omitted, pupils 
are deprived of valuable learning opportunities. 

3. Evaluating progress should stimulate interest, as 
well as appraise achievement. Many methods are pos- 
sible—depending on a teacher’s ingenuity. Evaluation 
becomes an integral part of all unit plans and involves 
self-appraisal, group appraisal, teacher-estimate, and 
sometimes parents’ comment. 

Goals or standards must be established as a basis for 
evaluation. This is complicated by the necessity of 
teaching standards as variables such as these: 

(a) Age and ability of learner. 

(b) Social, economic, geographic environment. 

(ce) Cultural background. 

(d) Family patterns. 

(e) School and community resources. 

A teacher needs to do some self-appraising and seek 
evaluation of her program from principal, parents, and 
pupils. Maybe she considers making cream soups an 
ideal beginning project in foods. If pupils come from 
homes where for many reasons families use and prefer 
canned soups, the making of cream soup might be a use- 
less skill, interesting only to the teacher, worthless for 
home application. 

Because so many tangible products may be made in 
homemaking classes, there is a tendency to evaluate a 
course in terms of articles made and foods prepared. 
Even homemaking teachers succumb to this temptation. 

In education, (which is the teacher’s business), ap- 
praisal is made in answer to one question—‘What did 
this pupil learn?” (Not “What did he make?” Not 
even—“How well did he make it?””) Sometimes a poor- 
looking product represents greater learning than a 
perfect one. 

This urge to produce many articles in junior high 
school is responsible for declining registration in home- 
making among senior high pupils. 

In a one-room homemaking department, operated in 
a homelike atmosphere and with family-like cooperation, 
both teacher and pupil learn to ask questions such as 
these: “What did I learn about management, relation- 
ships, social practice, consumer buying, application of 
art, science, mathematics, and English?” 

The answers here will be revealing and stimulating. 
Under the guidance of a skillful teacher they will lead 
“on and on in ever-widening circles.” 

Editor’s note: From the news letter to homemaking 
teachers, released by the Bureau of Home Economics, 
New York State Education Department. 
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for 
1995 


described 
on pages 


2 ai 3 


The Toni Co. 
Education Dept. P2-55 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me your new, free Educational Unit for 1955. I have 


Good Grooming students and will need that many copies of 


how many? 


your booklet, “Beauty on a Budget.” I would like to show the 16mm 


movie either of 


Name 
Title or Dept 
School 


City Zone State 
137 Feb. 55 PHE 


Vacuum Can Company 
19 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Please send illustrated circular “Group A’ showing how schools are using 
AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot Food Carriers to expedite school lunch 
operations and save money 


Name 

Title 

School 

Street Address 


City Zone State 
120 Feb. 55 PHE 


Vernon Kilns 
2319 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 


Please send copies of your attractive, colorful book, Entertaining 
Table Ideas @ 20c a copy 


Cash or check enclosed $ VK-489 


Name 
School 


Address 


City Zone State 
73 Feb. 55 PHE 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Consumer Service Dept. PHE-255 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send details about Westinghouse School Plan [J 
7 


Also send free Teaching Aids Kit [J 


Name . 
Sc he 01 
School Address 


City Zone State 
22 Feb. 55 PHE 
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PRACTICAL’S March Issue Features the Big Annual 


HOME CLEANING HANDBOOK 


Under the editorial direction of MARY ROKAHR 


Head, Dept. of General Home Economics, Univ. of Connecticut 


You'll want to read every single one 
of these interesting and valuable articles— 


BUDGETING ENERGY 
FOR HAPPIER LIVING 


By Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, well- 
known author, engineer, 
educator, and mother. Here 
is a stimulating discussion 
of the What’s, Why’s, 
How’s, Where’s and Who’s 
of work simplification in 
the home. 


USING 
WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


in Modern Home Cleaning 


From her wide professional ex- 
perience Ruth Beard, of Ohio 
State University, a leading spe- 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY INTERPRETS 


Time and Motion Studies 
for Homemakers 


Read how an entire com- 
munity benefited from the 
scientific studies of a univer- 
sity’s unusual experiment. 


Teaching Selection 
and Use of Equipment 


A valuable study of home clean- 
ing equipment, and how its use 


cialist in home management, sug- g is stressed in home management 
gests new methods for simplify- courses, by Esther Knowles, of 
ing household tasks. an ge the University of Vermont. 


@ Make sure you receive your own personal 
copy of the annual 
HOME CLEANING HANDBOOK, 
in the March issue of PRACTICAL. 


To enter or extend your subscription, 
use the attached coupon, or write to 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 WEST 42np ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Enter my subscription to Practica, Home Economics 
{_] 1 Year ($3) [] 2 Years ($5) 


(Add 50c. a year for foreign postage; 25c. a year for Canada) 
Remittance Enclosed Send Invoice 


School 
Organization 


Position 


Note: Please check here if this is a renewal order [J 
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Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department No. PH-2-5 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for one week. 


Dramatic new filmstrip in color! 


HOW 10 PLAN, BUY 


AND CARE FOR CLOTHING 


“Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars” is an 
HFC teaching aid packed with helpful and 
interesting information on wardrobe planning, 
clothing buymanship, clothing care, and facts 
about fibers and fabrics. 

This dramatization is centered around a 
typical family’s problems and considers their 
needs and purposes. 

This silent 35-mm filmstrip lecture comes 
to you in color. A prepared talk and directions 
for using are included. All HFC filmstrips re- 
quire a 35-mm projector and run for 15 to 30 
minutes. All are available on free loan for 


one week. 


Many teachers have written us that HFCs filmstrips are 


informative, educational, and clear in their presentation. They, like the booklets, 


are planned for use by adult groups as well as students at the secondary and 
college level. Use the coupon to reserve “Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars” 


and our other filmstrips for your classroom use. 


Director of Cons 
Household Finance Corporation 


1 will pay return postage. | have listed dates at least one month in 
advance of date | plan to show the filmstrip. 


Budgeting for Better Living 


25 min. black and white 


What Is Your Shopping Score? 


10 min. black and white 


Preferred Alternate 
Date: Date: 20. min. color 


How to Stretch Your Food Dollars 


27 min. color 


28 min. black and white 


Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars 


How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely 


Name 


Address 


City. Zone 


School or Organization 
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Time-Tested Lesson on Acetate Fabrics 


This 40-minute lesson on acetate is designed to achieve 
the following goals for your students: 
1) To be able to distinguish acetate’s qualities and 
how they compare to other fibers. 
2) To have some understanding of materials and 
methods used in the production of acetate. 


3) To be familiar with the most suitable uses for 
acetate. 

4) To know how to successfully care for acetate 
fabrics. 


The lesson plan utilizes available educational materi- 
als, suggests methods for carrying out the above goals. 
Because the plan is a full 40 minutes, you may wish to 
divide it—devoting two lessons to the subject. For ex- 
ample, the ironing demonstration and handling of 
fabrics might be a continuation lesson following the in- 
itial lesson on acetate. 

The reading assignment accompanied by a puzzle ex- 
ercise serves as a means of stimulating interest as well 
as relating the information in the booklets to the ap- 
proaching lesson. 

The slide film, Modern Yarn for Modern Living, pre- 
sents acetate as a man-made fiber, showing production, 
variations in yarns and fabrics, characteristics, and rec- 
ommended care. 

Suggested test questions which relate back to the 
original objectives are included. 


THIRTY DAYS BEFORE CLASS 


1. Order educational materials from Celanese Corpo- 
ration of America, Educational Department, 180 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, New York. (State date of 
class and number of students.) 


A. Modern Yarn for Modern Living (20 minutes, 
35-MM colored slide film). 
B. Booklets: 


1. The Story of Fibers and Fabrics. 
2. The Story of Color in Fabrics. 
3. The Light Touch. 


C. Puzzle (student assignment to be given in conjunc- 
tion with first two booklets). 

2. Illustrative fabrics or garments available or a 

swatch package may be purchased from Celanese for $3. 


SEVERAL DAYS BEFORE CLASS 


1. Assign student to do the ironing demonstration 
(complete instructions given). 

2. Assemble illustrative fabrics or garments if not 
using the prepared fabric package. Suggested fabrics 
might be: 

A. Satin—to illustrate bright filament yarns. 

B. Crepe—to illustrate dull filament yarns. 

C. Acetate and rayon flannel—to illustrate spun yarns 

and blends. 

D. Solution—dyed acetate taffeta. 

It is important to have a swatch large enough to show 
to a group and illustrate drapability—about half-yard 
swatches are desirable. 

38. Arrange for slide film projector. 

4. Preview slide film with script. 
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By THELMA THOMPSON and 
MILLICENT BENTLEY 


Educational Department, Celanese Corporation 


DAY BEFORE CLASS 


1. Distribute booklets: The Story of Fibers and 
Fabrics, The Story of Color in Fabrics. Assign puzzle 
exercise. (After puzzle has been distributed, directions 
should be read and example discussed. ) 

2. Arrange display of illustrative fabrics. 

3. Check student plans and facilities for the ironing 
demonstration. 


WHEN CLASS MEETS 

Approximate time is given for each part of lesson. 

1. Students assemble in classroom, announcements 
and assignment. 3 to 5 minutes. 

2. Discussion of puzzle. Ask a student to read solu- 
tion to secret sentence. 2 minutes. 

3. Introduction to slide film. Point out that fabrics 
on display show finished product made from acetate 
yarn. To show intervening steps show Modern Yarn for 
Modern Living. (First prepare students by emphasizing 
points to be observed in film. Questions could be listed 
on board.) 3 minutes. 

A. What is acetate? 

B. What qualities can you expect from clothes made 

from acetate fabrics? 

C. What is the difference between a blended and a 

combination fabric? 

D. What is meant by solution dyeing? What are its 

advantages? 

4. Show slide film and summarize high points. (Many 
of these points may be emphasized during ironing dem- 
onstration.) A summary question might be: What de- 
termines whether you wash or dry clean an acetate 
garment? 20 minutes. 

5. Ironing Demonstration. (Complete instructions in- 
cluded separately.) 10 minutes. 


IF MORE TIME IS ALLOWED 


1. Handle fabrics. 

2. Pass blouse around. 
3. Practice ironing. 

4. Give test questions. 


POINTS TO BE EMPHASIZED DURING DEMONSTRATION 


(Iron one-half of blouse). 

1. Methods of preparation for ironing. 

2. Ironing temperature and technique of ironing. 

3. Contrast of ironing method with that of linen and 
of cotton. 

4. Acetate method—iron on wrong side, do not use 
pressure, do use a slow, deliberate movement to smooth 
fabric but not necessarily to dry it completely. Press 
along the seams and darts, but not over them. 

5. Technique of ironing: 

a) back of collar—iron slowly without pressure. 

b) sleeves—smooth gathers, do not iron seams, leave 

seams damp. 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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WALL CHART, 24” x 37” 
in color; shows actual can 
sizes, approx. net weight 
and cup content of common 
cans and jars. 


ANSWERS to common 
questions about canned 
foods; meal planning data. 
8%” x 11”; perforated for 
notebooks; six pages. 


LABEL information, how 
it helps the canned foods 
shopper, how to use the 
label for intelligent buying. 
Perforated for notebooks. 
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MENUS, recipes using 
canned foods; work sched- 
ules. 844" x 11”; perforated 
for loose-leaf notebooks; 4 
pages. 


NUTRITION information 
in handy form, folded to 
84” x 11”; perforated for 
notebooks; nutritive values 
of average size servings. 


| 
| 


SUGGESTED HOME 
AND CLASS PROB- 
LEMS — A single copy for 
the teacher — with motiva- 
tion suggestions. 


CANNED FOOD 
TEACHING AIDS 
ARE 

AVAILABLE TO 
TEACHERS 
WITHOUT COST 


Please use 
the 
coupon service 


section to 


order the complete kit 


A SERVICE OF THE 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 


NATIONAL CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION 


1133 20TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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For the HEADS 
of the class! 


Just one of the 


varied designs in 


Adveutwres 
with Kentucky Yous 


easy patterns for 
inexpensive 
art needlework projects 


FASHIONS 
HOME ACCESSORIES 
TOYS 


SPECIAL 


Lively, 16-page 
design book 
plus 
colorful, handy, 
Kentucky Yarns 
swatch card 
both for only 10¢ ee 


ORDER FROM COUPON 
KENTUCKY YARNS 


and « co. 
PHE-2-55 MAYSVILLE, 
Spinners of Quality Yarns since 1851 
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Acetate Fabrics 


(Continued from page 82) 


c) front of blouse—show treat- 
ment of buttons. 

d) back of blouse—show use of 
moistened sponges for wrinkle 
ironed in or too dry area. 

e) Finish with presscloth on right 
side of collar—prevent shine. 

f) Place on hanger—allow to dry. 

6. Summary of ironing rules to 

remember : 

a) Use the lowest temperature set- 
ting on iron. 

b) Be sure fabric is evenly damp. 

c) Always iron on the wrong side 
of the garment. 

d) Use a gentle, light touch. Don’t 
press down. 

e) Finish with a presscloth on the 
right side. 

f) Hang your garment on a 
hanger, and the air will finish 
the job for you. 

7. Pass Light 

Touch, Supplementary Guides for the 
Demonstration on Ironing Acetate. 


Who Does What? 
A student demonstrates ironing 
the blouse while the teacher com- 


| ments on the method used. The Light 
| Touch booklet is to be used as a basis 
| for the demonstration. 


What Is Needed? 
(Check off when assembled.) 
Acetate Blouse. 
Ironing board (well padded). 
Sleeve board. 
Heat-controlled iron. 
Plastic bag. 
Sponge. 
Man’s white cotton hand- 
kerchief. 
Bow! of water. 
Presscloth. 
Hanger. 
The Light Touch booklets (one 
for each student). 


Before Class 
1. Have all demonstration equip- 
ment set up. Is an extension cord 
needed? What is the best arrange- 


| ment in order that all students can 


see? 

2. Sprinkle blouse, using about 1/5 
cup of water. Roll up and place in 
plastic bag. Allow blouse to stand 
at least 1 hour before ironing. 

3. Moisten sponge. 


Suggested Test Questions 

From your reading, you'll recog- 
nize terms which apply to acetate— 
some do not. To test yourself, see 
how many blanks you can properly 
fill in. 

Quick-drying. Bright. Drapabil- 
ity. Dull. Filament. Thermoplastic. 


Wrinkle-shedding. Slow - drying. 
Gabardine. Spun. Stiff. Challis. 
Soft. Staple fiber. Unusual color- 
fastness. Swim suits. Sheer. Dra- 
peries. 

1. What words describe acetate’s 
behavior—where would these quali- 
ties be particularly valuable? (List 
the most important characteristic op- 
posite the garment.) 


a) Lingerie. 

b) Satin dress with 
back fullness. 

e) Pleated skirt. 

d) Summer suit. 


2. What are some of the varia- 
tions possible in acetate yarn? 


and ; 

b) yarns are used 
in making satins or taffetas giving 

a smooth, sleek surface. Using 

yarns results in a 
shiny surface, while 

yarns give a subdued luster. 

A blended fabric gets its 
surface because 

short lengths or 

have been 

into a yarn before weaving. This 
makes it possible to take advantage 
of characteristics of several 
fibers in one fabric. Examples of 
fabrics woven from spun yarns are 
and 

4. What advantage is added to 

acetate by solution dyeing? 
and 

are examples of very good uses for 

solution-dyed acetates. 

5. Sally bought two blouses, one 
in red-and-white striped cotton and 
the other in pink acetate. How do 
the fabrics differ? In front of the 
following phrases place: A—if the 
remark applies to acetate; C—if the 
remark applies to cotton; E—if the 
remark applies to either. 

Has a subdued permanent luster 
due to mercerization. 

Made of a natural fiber. 

Has a soft, drapable hand. 
Sheds wrinkles easily. 

.Should be pressed or ironed on 
the wrong side of the fabric 
with a low iron setting—not to 
be ironed completely dry. 

Needs to be quite damp before 
ironing—should be ironed com- 
pletely dry with a hot iron. 
Made from a man-made fiber. 
Fabric could be made from spun 
or filament yarns. 

.Label should list some care in- 
structions. 

.Fabric made from spun yarn. 
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A Family is Born... 


The most wonderful thing about a baby is that he (or she) turns people into parents . . . gives form and 
direction to a family circle. A baby brings bigness to love by teaching three hearts to beat as one. A baby gives 
‘ meaning to every daily effort, from the simplest homemaking task to the loftiest dream for the future. 
And because babies are the most important people, they give meaning and direction to the Gerber 
philosophy: ‘‘Babies are our business . . . our on/y business.” 
4 Cereals + . 
Over 60 Strained and er b wd S 


Junor Foods, 


Including Meats (3 


BABY FOODS 


For free print of this heart-warming picture, write: Professional Services Department 622-5, Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Mich. 
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Boy-Dates-Girl Quiz 


be HY don’t boys like me?” “How can 
interested in me?” These are the 


teen-agers ask. Here are some questions to 


date-rating for them. 


Every “Yes” counts one point except the 
that have several parts; then each part counts 


Do you rate a Dating Diploma’ 


I get her 
questions 
tally that 


questions 


one point. 


A score below 25 means that this student needs help in 
making the most of his potentialities. A score of 25-35 
means he’s on the way toward being an able dater. 
Score of 35 or above almost deserves a “dating diploma.” 


ARE YOU SINCERE? NO YES 


1. Do you scold yourself for gossiping 
about your friends and dates? 

2. Do you believe that expressions of un- 
dying love should be saved for the person 


you plan to marry? = 


3. Are you annoyed with yourself when 
you pretend that you have more clothes, 
spending money, or dates than you have? 

4. Do you choose your friends for their 


good qualities rather than wealth, position ?— 


5. If you’d agreed to “go steady” but de- 
cided later that you’d rather not, would you 
confess this honestly? a 

6. Girls: Do you refuse to break a date 


when a fancier invitation turns up? e 


7. Boys: Do you always ask a girl di- 
rectly for a date, rather than just hint? 
ARE YOU UNDERSTANDING? 
1. Do you remain loyal to your date for 
the evening, even if a more exciting person 


seems interested in you? a. 


2. Can your favorite date another with- 
out your feeling jealous? 

3. Girls: Are you (a) considerate of a 
boy’s wallet? (b) usually ready when your 


date arrives? (c) careful not to criticize 


him in public? (d) careful to express your 
appreciation and pleasure for an enjoyable 
date? (e) careful not to demand too much 
of a boy’s free time? (f) able to date a boy- 
three times without trying to make a “Great 
Romance” out of it? 

4. Boys: Do you (a) ask a girl a few 
days ahead for casual dates? at least two 
weeks ahead for a formal dance? (b) tell 
the girl about the plans for the evening so 
that she can dress accordingly? (c) call 
for her promptly and get her home at what- 
ever deadline she names? (d) respect her 
person, her preferences, and her parents? 
(e) take “no” for an answer without get- 
ting peeved if she isn’t in a moonlight 
mood (on the first date or the 15th) ? 
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ARE YOU FUN TO SPEND TIME WITH? 

1. Do you have a sense of humor? 

2. Are you easy to talk to? 

3. Do you have a hobby? 

4. Are you interested in sports? Do you 
play at least one sport fairly well? 

5. Are you a good listener? 

6. Do you resist making critical remarks 
that might hurt others? 

7. Can you dance fairly well? 

8. Are you a good sport? 

9. Are you friendly to everybody? 

DO YOU HAVE A SERIOUS SIDE, TOO? 

1. Can you turn down a date in order to 
study for an exam? 

2. Do you try to pay for some of your 
dating expenses yourself? 

3. Do you read at least one newspaper a 
day, one magazine a week, and one or two 
books a month? 

4. Do you have specific plans for your 
future (job or school) ? 

5. Can you carry on a satisfactory con- 
versation with an adult? 

6. Are you taking steps to overcome your 
defects and weaknesses ? 

ARE YOU WELL-MANNERED? 

1. Do you do little things to please and 
he's friends and family without their 
asking ? 

2. Do you know how to have a good time 
without being “noisy” in public? 

3. Can you engineer introductions 
smoothly ? 

4. Are your table manners perfect? 

5. Do you always thank your hostess for 
a pleasant evening? 

6. Do you open doors for older people, 
rise when they enter the room? 

7. Boys: Do you help a girl with her 
coat, rise when she enters? 

ARE YOU NEAT-LOOKING? 

1. Do you know what styles and colors 
are best suited to you? 

2. Are your clothes clean, neat? 

3. Do you follow the bath-a-day, shampoo- 
a-week routine? 

4. Are you proud of your posture? 

5. Girls: (a) Does your mother think 
your hair-do is simple and neat? 

(b) Do the boys approve of your make-up? 

6. Boys: (a) Do you pay regular visits 
to the barber-shop without being bribed? 
(b) Do the girls approve your tie-sock-and- 
shirt combinations? 


NO YES 
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Vacuum Insulated 


HOT FOOD, SOUP and 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 4 
URNS LEAVE OFF 


Present-day costs of kitchen equipment 
and labor for every school in a school 
system quickly play havoc with school 
lunch budgets. 


The answer is “‘More centralized food 
production,” saving the expense of 
duplicating food production setups in 
a ber of locati 


Centralized production and distribution 
of hot foods and liquids is today 
“established practice,” made so by 
AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food 
and liquid carriers which provide a 
practical and economical means for 
serving a number of different schools 
with hot foods from one centralized 


location. 


You can “stretch your School Lunch 
Budget Dollars’ with AerVoiDs. 


Our school food consultants will help 


you with suggestions without cost. 


Circular PE-54 tells exactly how one 
city’s schools saves money with Aer- 
VoiDs. Write for your copy today. No 
obligation. It’s interesting! 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


| Thimble Talk 


By FRANCES F, MAUCK 


AVE you tried the automatic 
pinner for securing illustrative 
materials which are to be handled 
by students? The pinning devices 
produce more. satisfactory results 
and do not drop out easily. 

Try this for a time saver: When you 
put a gathering thread in by machine 
that is to be drawn at only one end, 
use a backstitch at the beginning. There 
is no slipping at that end and no need 
to wind the thread around a pin. We 
especially liked the idea when we were 
easing several sections of a skirt pre- 
paratory to shrinking out the fullness. 


We just bought a supply of dress- 


maker pins and this thought oc- 
curred to us: When someone says 
she would like to earn some pin 


money, isn’t she asking a good deal? 
Indeed, it takes more than pin money 
to buy pins. 


We are increasingly happy with the 
wool jersey slip cover for our tailor’s 
cushion. It eliminates the hazard of 
“slicking” a wool garment, especially the 
ones of gabardine. If you don’t know 
what “slicking’’ means, just use a warm 


iron directly on a serap of wool. 


Slip covers seem to be in fashion. 
We made one of drill to fit over the 
steam iron. It has a casing of 
bias tape and a strong cord in the 
casing. The cord draws the slip 
cover snugly over the sole plate of 
the iron. The steam is distributed 
before it reaches the fabric to be 
pressed. And the channel in the 
sole plate cannot leave a mark on 
the fabric. 


Why don’t textbooks in academic sub- 
jects illustrate principles with examples 
from the clothing field? For instance, 
the law of gravity surely has something 
to do with the reason why we do not 
allow the skirt to hang overnight before 
we mark the hemline. Why can we re- 
move a bit of fullness in a sleeve top 
by taking the seam a wee bit deeper? 
Plane geometry has the answer to that. 
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To help your 
students understand 
menstruation 


“Growing Up and Liking It.” Com- 
plete new edition of popular Modess 
booklet, illustrated with delightful new 
photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 

Gives clear, complete explanation of 
menstruation, plus valuable health and 
beauty tips. 

New features include special section of 
exercises, approved by doctors for eas- 
ing cramps, and friendly, helpful advice 
called “Its Nice To Know.” 

(Iso: For girls 9 to 12... and 
Mary and Kate Wondered.” a clear. 
simple introduction Lo menstruation. 
For older girls .. “Its So Much Eas- 
ier When You Know” diseusses men- 
strual physiology and tampon usage. 

Order as many free copies as you 
wish. Just Anne Shelby, Box 
5554-2, Personal Produets ( orp.. Mill 


town, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


write: 


| Anne Shelby. Personal Products Corp. 
| Box 5554-2. Milltown, N. J. 

I Please send 
| ew booklets “Growing Upand Liking It 
| . booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
| Wondered” 

| ... booklets “It's So Much Easier When 


me free 


You Know” 


Name 


EASE PRINT 


Street 
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A completely new book on table set- 
tings...31 table photographs, 14 of 
them in full color... featuring table 
arrangements for every occasion 


using unique color combinations, 
clever decorative accessories. Also 
photographs showing steps in pro- 
duction of fine earthenware. 
Published by VERNON KILNS, 
manufacturers of world-renowned 
Vernonware, available at cost, 20c 
ao copy to teachers, students, school 


libraries. 
Mail Coupon in 


Coupon Section 
TODAY! 


KILNS 


492 2310 E, 52nd St. Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


MORGAN-JONES 
IS ON YOUR SIDE 


That’s right—Morgan-Jones’ clever 20- 
page “Pattern Magic’? book will save 
you time and energy—yet provide lots 
of fun! 

“Pattern Magic”’ is brimful of new 
uses for Morgan-Jones Dish Cloths, 
Dish Towels, Pot Holders and All Pur- 
pose Cloths. New uses like clothes, dolls, 
café curtains, etc., with explicit, easy-to- 
follow directions. 

Innumerable items can be made eco- 
nomically with Morgan-Jones House- 
hold Cottons. Each fool-proof pattern 
has been designed especially for the 
sturdy, colorfast Morgan-Jones prod- 
ucts sold in your favorite store. 

To get your “Pattern Magic’’ book 
just send 10c and your name and address 
(printed please) to: Morgan-Jones, Inc., 
Dept. X, P. O. Box 155, Laurel Hill, N.C. 
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Better Breakfasts 
(Continued from page 47) 

Program arrangements were made 
and it was decided who was to be 
responsible for the manifold tasks 
involved in preparing and serving 
the breakfasts. Several of the 
mothers volunteered to come in and 
do any of the necessary cooking un- 
der the supervision of the home- 
making teacher. Others were to 
purchase the food which was not be- 
ing donated. The teacher of the 
CRMD classes said that vases. sugar 
bowls, and creamers made by her 
classes would be available as would 
place mats and menus made by the 
second-grade children in their class- 
rooms. It was decided to use the 
school lunchroom for the actual meal 
service. The girls from the home- 
making classes were assigned to set 
and wait on tables. 

The mothers, homemaking and 
CRMD teachers, as well as the home- 


| making students came early each 


ration and service. 


morning to assist in the food prepa- 
The results of 


| this work plus all the previous plan- 
| ning were very evident when one 


| making students. 


entered the lunchroom. Attention- 
getting posters and exhibits made 
by pupils were displayed around the 
room. Tables were attractively set 
with gaily-colored creamers, sugar 
bowls, vases, and place mats—all 
made by pupils. 

When everything was ready, the 
second-grade classes came down to 
breakfast. They pledged allegiance 
to the flag, sang a song, sat down, 
and breakfast was served by home- 
Each table had a 


| hostess from the class itself, who 


presided. There was a most relaxed 
and informal atmosphere and plenty 
of lively conversation. Everyone 
seemed to be having a good time. 
Mothers were enjoying themselves 
immensely and eating with relish. 

After the breakfasts each day a 
short talk was given the group by 
the PTA president, the school nurse, 
dental hygienist, or nutritionist. 

On May 24, 1954, all of the per- 
sonnel responsible for the planning 
and execution of the program to date 
got together for an evaluation. 

A follow-up will continue with the 
56 children as third-graders. In the 
meantime during the summer vaca- 
tion, it was planned to do home visits 
on all the youngsters who partici- 
pated in the project. The dental! 
hygienists (after planning with the 
nutritionist) visited these homes 
with a two-fold purpose in mind: 

1) To note any improvement in 
breakfast habits, and 

2) To reinforce the teaching which 
has already taken place in school. 
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TOPS IN SCRIPTS 


Who is the No. 1 movie and 
TV script-writer? Probably Wil- 
liam Shakespeare! And Arthur 
J. Rank’s new film of Romeo 
and Juliet is probably the finest 
production of this classic. When 
Hallmark Cards presented 
Maurice Evans and Judith An- 
derson in Macbeth last fall, 
thousands of teachers and stu- 
dents prepared for the event by 
advanced study. (Over 500 
teachers wrote to Hallmark to 
thank the company for their 
fine performance. 


THE “WRIGHT” LOOK 


Away with “school-furniture 
brown.” Russel Wright recently 
exhibited in Chicago his new 
line of school furniture in bright 
colors and curves—chairs with 
shaped wooden seats, plastic 
back rests: round tables to 
avoid that regimented look. 


BIG BUSINESS 


School districts borrowed 
close to two billion dollars in 
1954 to build schools, accord- 
ing to NEA estimates. Predic- 
tion for 1955: Two billion, four 
hundred million. Other facts: 
teachers’ salaries up five per 
cent; 43,000 additional teachers 
joined the force. Even then, the 
shortage of school rooms, 
equipment of all kinds, and 
teaching staff remains critical, 
as an additional 1,500,000 chil- 
dren prepare to enter school in 
the new semester. 


ADS PAY OFF 


Gladewater (Texas) Public 
Schools use the slogan “Edu- 
cating for Effective Citizenship” 
on their letterheads and on 
other printed matter. An in- 
creasing number of schools are 
taking a tip from business and 
publicizing their aims and 
their activities. 


TRUE THEN AND NOW 


This sentence on the editorial 
page three decades ago will 
perhaps be of interest today: 
“AR hometown girl may do 
many things that an out-of-town 
girl, especially a teacher, may 
not do.” True then; true in 1955. 
—North Carolina Education. 
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...NEW MOVIE ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 9 
AS A TEACHING AID FOR TEEN-AGERS— 


NARRATED BY IDA JEAN KAIN “ 


vitamin C- 
hat 
s. Grapefruit Glamour” 


FLORIDA (iis 


GRAPEFRUIT * ORANGES * TANGERINES 
Short-cutter grapefruit knife 3 

saves time in preparing grapefruit f 

halves. 35¢ in coin or 3 for $1.00. Mail orders 


to Florida Grapefruit, Box 811, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ 


e 
| 
ad ull advantage of its rich nutritional values. As 
sacked appetiz- — 
“ested gre at no 


to help you keep them learning-with-interest 


8 FREE AIDS 


from the growers and canners of 


Cling Peaches and Fruit Cocktail from California 


Contains brief, compicte facts on canned 
cling peaches and fruit cocktail. Practical 
recipes and use ideas. Demonstration plans. 
Home assignments. 


Recipe Sheets 


Punched for student notebocks, 81% x. 41. 
Five easy, tested directions for cabin: peach, 
frait cocktail dishes. 


Full Color Wall Poster 


~ Illustrates cling peach or fruit cocktail dish 
in beautiful, natural color. Recipe in sarge type. 
No brand nares. 


Color Movie or Film Strip 


Exciting story of peaches from days of 
Genghis Khan. Shows modern growing, 
canning of California clings, Illustrates prep- 
aration and serving of cling peach and fruit 
cocktail dishes for family and parties. 


Movie: 16 mm., 20 min. Voice commentary. 


Film Strip: Same material for use in 35 mm. 
strip film projector. Voice on 3314 rpm 
record. Mimeographed script also available. 


Important: Prints limited, requests filled 
in order received. Please state first, second 
choice dates, print name and address plainly. 


For Demonstrations 


These are the showiest, most eye-catching 
fruits you can use! Plump, sun-gold cling 
peaches. Confetti-bright fruit cocktail. 
Perfect for lessons in salads, desserts, meat 
garnishes, too. 


Mimeograph Stencil 


Cut for use in running off lesson sheets, 814 x 11, 
spaced for punching and insertion in student note- 
books. Gives facts for wise buying, outlines class 
and home projects, offers recipe and use suggestions. 


These fruits are so popular, so showy, so versatile you’ll want to use them to teach many 
of the skills that make for good cooking—meal planning, appetite appeal, color and food 
arrangements, thrift. Send for your free teaching aids today. To order use coupon on page 67. 


Cling Peach Advisory Board, 350 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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